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house is the focal centre, give them extraordin- 
ary facilities for the selection of their general 
stock, and the execution of special orders; that 
it is their determination as it is their interest, 
to make reasonable charges as prominent a feat- 
ure of their establishment as the beauty and 
variety of their stock”’ 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book—a compact catalogue without illustrations; 621 pages of concise 
descriptions with range of prices of jewelry, silverware, clocks,- bronzes, pottery, glassware 
and other objects, suitable for wedding presents, ‘or other gifts.—Blue Book sent upon request 


JIFFANY & (U0. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 
The following Advertisement 
from Appleton’s Guide of 1863 


so fully states the policy of Tiffany & Co. to- 
day that they reproduce it below as indicating 
the business methods which have characterized 
the house since it was founded seventy years 
ago 


“Tiffany & Co. in calling attention to their 
stock, beg to present to the notice of their 
friends and the public the following facts: that 
their importations and manufactures in Gold 
and Silver comprise a more extensive variety 
than any other house in the same line; that 
their foreign connections, of which their Paris 
house is the focal centre, give them extraordin- 
ary facilities for the selection of their general 
stock, and the execution of special orders; that 
it is their determination as it is their interest, 
to make reasonable charges as prominent a feat- 
ure of their establishment as the beauty and 
variety of their stock”’ 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book—a compact catalogue without illustrations; 621 pages of concise 
descriptions with range of prices of jewelry, silverware, clocks,- bronzes, pottery, glassware 
and other objects, suitable for wedding presents, ‘or other gifts. —Blue Book sent upon request 
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TRADE MARK 


STAMPED ON EVERY PAIR 


On the avenue, 
aboard ship, at the 
seashore, or wherever 
fashion or fancy call 
them, the well dressed 
women of the period 
wear “Onyx” hosiery. 


Either of the follow- 
ing qualities will, prove 
satisfactory : 


No. 409K— Women’s Black Gauze Silk Lisle 


Soft, flexible, glossy; re-enforced heel, sole and toe; very elastic. Price, 50 cents per pair. 


Feels Like Silk — Looks Like Silkh—Wears Better Than Silk 


No. 106 — Women’s Pure Dye Stlk Hose 


A superior pure dye Silk Hose — renowned for brilliancy, durability, elasticity and, 
what is most pleasing, the extraordinary range of colors, readily matching every fabric or 
leather. The colors retain their lustre after repeated washings, while the fine quality of 
Pure Dye Silk Thread used in addition to re-enforced heel, sole and toe, assures the pur- 
chaser the utmost satisfaction. Price, $2.25 per pair. 


Ask your dealer or write to Department 2 and we will direct you to 
nearest dealer or mail postpaid a pair of each style on receipt of price. 


Broadway e New York 


ADVERTT SA e ais 


DO YOUR OWN FRAMING 


O many of the pictures in THE BuRR McINTosH MONTHLY 
are worthy of frames, and the work of framing so simple, 
we offer our famous Japanese Wood Veneer Frames for 

the purpose as being the most artistic and at the same time 
moderate-in-price article of the kind on the market. 


These Japanese Wood Veneer 
Frames are supplied either oval or 
square. Outside measurement, 12% 
x 7 inches ; opening, 334 x 834 inches. 

Frames are also cut to fit odd 
sizes when such pictures appear 
in THe Burr McIntTosH MONTHLY, at 
same price. In ordering such 


frames please specify the picture 
to be framed. 


Pulp board backs are furnished 
so that with a little glue or heavy 
flour paste one can easily frame the 
picture which will be an ornament 
to any home. : 


Price, prepaid anywhere in the 
United States: One frame and back, 
15¢e.; Six frames and backs, 60c.; 
Twelve frames and backs, $1.00. 


FRAMES IN OTHER MATERIALS 


To meet the demand for frames other than the Japanese Wood Veneer 
mentioned above, we are now supplying frames of Melton Board, Korean, 
Leatherette, Raw Silk, Gold and Silver in the same sizes as Japanese Wood 
Veneer and at the same prices. 


Sample Book containing samples of all materials used by us in frame 
making and showing the color and texture of the different materials, 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents in stamps, which amount may be deducted from the 
first order for frames amounting to One Dollar or more, sent in after the receipt of the 
sample book, thus making the sample book free to our customers. 


Sizes of Frames.—We supply frames to fit all pictures appearing 
in THE Burk McINTOSH MONTHLY, and also in sizes to fit page and half- 
page pictures from the magazines of standard size. We also cut to order 
frames of any desired size. Prices on request, when size of frame and 
material is mentioned. 


Address all orders to 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 West 22d Street, New York 
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ANNA HELD 
In “The Parisian Model’’ 
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Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 


MISS HELEN WARE 
Engaged by Arnold Daly as leading woman for his Theatre 
Antoine in New York next season 
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Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 


ADELE RITCHIE 


Photo by Marceau, N Y. 


CATHERINE PROCTOR 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA 


THE CZAROWITZ LN HIS FIRST PANTALOONS 
(Ileir apparent to the throne of all the Russias) 


Photo by Lafayette, London 


LADY ABERDEEN AND HER PAGES 


LILLIAN LEONARD RUSSELL is 
one of those fortunate mortals whom 
age cannot wither nor custom stale; 
what she was when Dr. Damrosch dis- 
covered her fresh from her convent edu- 
cation in 1879, she remains to-day, our 
Greek model on the American stage. 


ANNA HELD holds a phenomenal 
position on the American stage, and 
she owes it to her indomitable perse- 
verance against great odds. That she 
has forced her way into the front rank 
of musical comedy and held the stage for 
three hundred nights in New York this 
winter and summer in “A Parisian 
Model” is testimony enough of that. 


MISS HELEN WARE, who is to be 
Arnold Daly’s leading woman next season, 
made two substantial hits during that 
which just ended. One was as Celia in 
“The Kreutzer Sonata” and the other as 
the gypsy in “The Road to Yesterday.’ 
She began her career seven years ago 
as “supe” with Maude Adams in “The 
Little Minister.” She next studied under 
Blanche Bates in “Under Two Flags,” 
when, one week, she had a chance to play 
the star’s part. Since then her success has 
been practically assured. 


FLORENCE REED, daughter of Ro- 
land Reed, holds the position of leading 
woman in the Malcolm Williams Stock 
Co., of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


BESSIE McCOY, well known for her 
charming dancing in company with her 
sister Nellie, and later for her work at the 
Hippodrome, has been this season with 
“The Spring Chicken” at Daly’s Theater. 


YVETTE GUILBERT is France per- 
sonified. Well born, well educated, 
forced by family misfortunes to make 
the most of her cultivated voice, she 
took Paris by storm—that is to. say, 
that most critical portion of its artis- 
tic elements, the Cafe Chantant critics— 
and she held it as well in appreciative 
America and Great Britain whenever 
she has favored either with her presence. 


ADELE RITCHIE, in the title role of 
“Fascinating Flora” has been 
popular at the Casino this season. 


unusually 


been 


CATHERINE PROCTOR has 
doing splendid work with Annie Russell’s 
company, and our portrait shows her as 
Hermia in “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


MISS MARIE BOOTH RUSSELL is 
the leading woman of Mr. Mantell’s Com- 
pany and that calls for a personality and 
repertoire of such great parts as Juliet, 
Cordelia, Lady Macbeth, Lady Anne, Des- 
demona, Ophelia and Portia, in fact it re- 
quires the abilities of an Ellen Terry of 
America to fill them worthily which Miss 
Russell does. She reminds one of Mary 
Anderson’s classic and expressive carriage. 


THE LITTLE CZAROWITZ, whose 
charming portrait we produce, is the 
only male child of the Czar of Russia, 
long hoped for after a series of girls 
had been born, and now in jeopardy 
from that modern scourge of children, 
diphtheria. Fate may have much in 
store for him as the representative of a 
line of monarchs of whom it may be 
said truly, “uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown”; but no living soul but 
will hope for his speedy recovery. 


ISABEL MARIA, COUNTESS OF 
ABERDEEN, would be a remarkable 
woman, even if she had not for thirty 
years filled the role of the wife of a 
man whose consort must of necessity 
occupy a large space in the public eye. 
Herself the youngest daughter of Dud- 
ley Coutts, the first Lord Tweedmouth, 
she married in 1877 John Campbell Gor- 
don, Viscount Formatine of Scotland, 
who was also a Baronet of Nova Sco- 
tia and Earl of Aberdeen. He became 
Governor-General of Canada in 1893 
and served that distinguished office five 
years. In 1905 he was appointed Low- 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Lady Aber- 
deen materially aided him as Vice-Re- 
gent. They have three sons, George 
(Lord Haddo), born January, 1879, Dud- 
ley in 1883, and Archibald Ian in 1884. 


MME. ALLA NAZIMOVA, who cre- 
ated a sensation in the theatrical world by 
her rapid acquirement of the English lan- 
guage and her great dramatic ability, fin- 
ished the season with “Comtesse Coquette” 
at the Bijou Theater, New York. 
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AUGUST RODIN 


By OTTILIE DE KOZMUTZA 


|, RODIN 


Photograph by Eduard J. Steichen 


PORTRAIT. OF M. RODIN—HIS “VICTOR HUGO” AND HIS “LE PENSEUR” 


ALWAYS’ write the name of Rodin 
with a feeling akin to pure gratefulness, 
for he has bestowed upon the world one 
of its most precious possessions. With 
his powerful hand, the most talented of 
the present century, he has forcefully 
raised the art of sculpture from the slough 
of mediocrity in which it had been plunged. 
For more than forty years he _ has 
labored—no other word would express 
it—as any hard working artisan would for 
daily bread and now, in spite of all the 
glory and honors which surround him, he is 
still a most modest and conscientious work- 
er. He is no more concerned by applause 
now than he formerly was disturbed by the 
blind injustice done him before his genius 
was recognized. His renown has been slow 
of coming but it has come the more per- 
manently, as though it were hewn from 
one of the sculptor’s own rugged blocks 
of marble. 
Every one of Rodin’s achievements offers 
a vast field for the imagination to play 


upon. You do not find in his work the 
attention to detail, that careful finish with 
which many sculptors seek approbation 
from the multitude, but in all that he does 
a dar ng and noble thought is embodied: 
it shows its purport in ample sweep of 
movement; it springs forth triumphantly, 
indicating his precise meaning from details 
which are in themselves vague and indefi- 
nite. The very soul of the man is thus 
revealed to the understanding beholder. 

Often while: talking with him in one of 
his large studios—in his museum—he has 
a magnificent collection of antique art— 
or in his beautiful garden, he gives one 
glimpses of some of the great truths of 
art which are worth recording. 

“IT have invented no new principle,” he 
says, “I have but rediscovered. What I 
have done appears novel in its character be- 
cause the significance and the purpose of 
art has been lost. What is taken for an 
innovation is but a return to the ancient 
laws of classic sculpture. Certain symbols 


RODIN “THE THREE SHADOWS OF THE GATES OF HELL” 


please me. I see things in a correlative their spirit. Others copy their works. The 
fashion, but nature has shown me that. I important, necessary thing is to discover 
do not imitate the Greeks, I try to catch their method. I commenced with studies 


RODIN CHALK DRAWING 


’ 


from nature such as ‘The Age of Bronze. 
Then I saw that a broader treatment should 
be used, a slight exaggeration. I then set 
myself the task of finding a method of 
logical exaggeration. This method consists 
partly in an amplification of treatment of 
the model, a reduction of the figure to 
geometric values, and a determination to 
sacrifice any portion of the figure to con- 
form with its synthetic aspect.” 

Truly his technic is a faithful return to 
that of the Greeks and even of the early 
Egyptians, but his peculiar method of copy- 
ing “what nature gives him” has no pre- 
cedent in the history of sculpture. 

Once in talking of Beauty and the Ideal 
he said “The Ideal! The Ideal is every- 
where. All is beautiful in nature. The old 
and the young man are equally beautifui. 
Joy and suffering are full of beauty. A 
faded flower has a charm as fine as a half 
opened bud. There is one general form of 
Beauty: that is Life; another is expres- 
sion; a third is form. It has often hap- 
pened that I have stopped in disappoint- 
ment before certain models, but I have 
never been contented with the first glance. 
Sometimes I have perceived, while-working, 
that there was a hidden beauty in these 
same subjects, and finally after several 
minutes of disgust I became enthusiastic.” 


PORTRAIT BUST, VICTOR HUGO 


His arguments are daring perhaps, but 
has not the author of the “Bourgeois de 
Calais” proved with superb eloquence by 
all his work: that he is in the right? 

He talks gently, with frequent pauses, 
somewhat absorbed in the great world 
which his imagination has created. An 
enormous latent energy gives evidence of its 
presence in his very gestures, and the slow- 


ness of his speech, the soberness of his 
words gives an importance to whatever he 
says and he is one of those men whose 
pauses, when expounding some _ subject, 
have as much significance as the spoken 
word. He gesticulates little, at most an 
expressive movement as of invisible sculp- 
ture; but his face becomes animated while 


“DIDEROT” 


he talks; he seems like a classic god, 
splendid and powerful. And yet what fine 
simplicity characterizes his incomparable 
genius. 

Rodin was born in Paris, in 1840. His 
father was a sturdy Norman, his mother 
a gracious woman of Lorraine. Perhaps 
his father may have had the blood of 
those builders of Rouen under whose 
hands rose the majestic cathedrals of 
Normandy; one is apt to think so after 
seeing those gigantic structures. He went 
to school in a small pension at Beauvais. 
By nature sensitive, tender, timid, fond of 
study, he was unhappy away: from home, 
and was dismayed by the roughness of the 
boys. His poverty quickly taught him, 
even in this small circle, which was as 
cruel towards those who had nothing as 


RODIN 


“CITIZENS OF CALAIS” 


was the outside world, what hardships of 
life he would have to encounter. He was 
short sighted without knowing it, and he 
had all the trouble which that failing 
brings; he could not see nor understand 
the problems which the teachers wrote on 
the blackboard. He hated arithmetic as 
one does the things one cannot compre- 
hend. He had no idea as to his future 
work in life, and his day dreams occupied 
much of his thought. His fertile imagina- 
tion already had him in its sway. He 
would become a doctor, he would help all 
suffering humanity. Before his closed 
eyes a whole world revealed itself peopled 
with figures who watched and waited for 


him. Then he would be an orator and dur- © 


ing recess would climb a chair in the empty 


class room, talk and gesticulate before the 
solitary benches with an ingenuity and 
conviction which later formed the basis 
of his laborious genius. 

At fourteen he returned to Paris, his 
heart full of expectancy, to enter the small 
school of design in the street, l’Ecole de 
Medecine. Here he copied plaster casts of 
animals, flowers and plants. From certain 
models from the period of Louis XVI, 
young Rodin commenced to admire and 
understand the warmth of design, and the 
beautiful luxuriance of this period of liv- 
ing grace. The little school had a class 
in modeling. As soon as he entered, Rodin 
took up this form of art. Fascinated with 
the pursuit he was anxious to learn how to 
handle the clay and a great desire to create 


RODIN 


“L’AGE D’AIRAIN” 


RODIN M. RODIN 


MME. KOZMUTZA MME. RODIN 


“THE MASTER’S GARDEN” 


forms in this medium. Every day found 
him at work from eight o’clock till noon. 
In the afternoon the student sculptor went 
to the Louvre where, following the custom 
of his time, he drew from the antique, then 
to the Imperial Library where he could 
borrow albums containing prints after 
Michaelangelo, Rafael, and other great 
masters. At home during the evening he 


made careful copies of the quick sketches 


made at the library and in this way devel- 
oped his memory of form. This mode of 
life lasted three years of which the two 
last were devoted to making copies from 
the antique or from nature. When seven- 
teen years old he had “finished his studies” 
but in truth they were never finished. 

To earn his living he entered the ser- 
vice .of an ornament manufacturer and 
there for ridiculously small pay he _ be- 
came a workman. Gifted and patient, he 
proved to be a modeler far superior to 
any of his fellow workmen. 

After hours Rodin worked in clay for 
his own amusement and modeled a figure 
whose character had deeply impressed him. 
This piece, called the “Head of a Man with 
a Broken Nose,’ he sent to the salon of 
1864. He was then twenty-four years old. 

His study was refused by the salon, but 
this discouraged him in no way. The cele- 
brated works which followed this first at- 
tempt have lost none of his sincere vigor; 
they already show that principle of gran- 
diose realism which has remained the 
foumdation of the art of this great master. 

After the war he went to Brussels 
where he collaborated in the ornamenta- 


tion of the Bourse and the Academy Build- 
Two trips that he made from Bel- 


ings. 


gium made a profound impression. 


RODIN 


“VENUS” 


The 


RODIN 


Taken from group shown on a preceding page. 


first: in Italy, in 1875, to study classic 
sculpture and the Renaissance at first hand. 
The second: in France, in 1877, where the 
cathedrals, some of the most beautiful 
edifices in the world, exhibited so perfect 
an achievement of intelligent art. 

Upon his return from these journeys he 
commenced the “l’Age d’Airain” or “The 


“A SHADOW” 
Photograph made at M. Rodin’s Paris studio. 


Bronze Age.” For eighteen months he 
concentrated his efforts 6n this figure. He 
lived meanwhile in the forest of Belgium. 
A simple soldier, a splendid type of peas- 
ant, was his model. This statue was 
shown in the salon of 1877. What an up- 
roar it created. The reward he received 
was that because of the careful exactitude 


of the profile of the statue and its great 
beauty Rodin was accused of having taken 
a east from the model! 


Much wrong was 


done him by this accusation. He was 


RODIN THe ToeiINKER” 
young, unknown, poor, and without back- 
ing—but he had strength. Injustice was 
done him every time one of his works ap- 
peared. % 
But, sure of himself, he continued his 
peculiar work amused in kindly irony. 
Two years afterwards the “Man of the 
Age of Bronze” and “St. John, the Baptist” 
—two indisputable achievements ‘of so 
diversified an art—were together awarded 


a third gold medal! Later, however, they 
were bought by the state. Now they can 
be seen in the Luxemburg Museum, and 
no one would guess how much young 
Rodin had suffered on their account. 

In full sunlight before the Pantheon, 
looking towards the Luxemburg, sits “The 
Thinker” (“Le Penseur”)—The Thinker 
from the Gates of Hell. It is no mere 
man who meditates—it is humanity itself, 
plunged in deepest thought—the intelligence 
of the World questioning the Universe! 

“Victor Hugo,” “Balzac,” “Dalon,”’ the 
“Bourgeois de Calais,” “Puvis de Chavan- 
nes,’ “J. Paul Lawrence,” “The Gate of 
Hell,” “Eternal Spring,” “The Kiss,” “Eve,” 
“The Old Woman,” now in the Luxemburg, 
and many, many others of his great works 
are the gift of the master Rodin to the 
world. 


“THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN NOSE’ 


As the sun itself, so Rodin belongs to all 


;the world. The light and warmth of his 
; great spirit shines for America as it doss 
y for Europe. 
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Photo by Wm. H. Kirk, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON’S OLD HEADQUARTERS AT MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Photo by Wm. H. Kirk, N. Y. 


SCENE NEAR MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


TWIN FALLS (400 FEET HIGH), UPPER YOHO VALLEY 
Along line of Canadian Pacific Railroad 


Photo by Schlechten Bros., Montana 
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Copyright, 1906, by Simeon Schwemberger 
“THE WINDOW” 
On the Navajo Indian Reservation, Arizona. 


Copyrighted, 1906, by Simeon Schwemberger. 
WHITE HOUSE RUINS 
Canon De Chelley, Navajo Reservation 


Photo by H. D. Jones 
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THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK, ON A RAINY NIGHT 
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PHILADELPHIA 


India: The Glory of the Flamboyant Orient 


By CHARLES QUINCY TURNER 


INDIA 


Feeding the Sacred Pigeons, 


MLAMBOYANT, mystical, 
atl 
these, and more superla- 
expletives, fail to 

> suggest more than a pale 
shadow of the Orient, of which India 
is the crowning glory It has always 
been so! Old! older than tradition; for 
its aboriginal religion has its root foun- 
dation in a language which has become 
extinct as a living tongue. Over twen- 
ty-two centuries ago it fascinated Alex- 
ander of Greece, the mighty master of 
the then known world, to conquests into 
the unknown borderlands. ‘He came,” 
like a more modern Caesar of Rome, 
“he saw,” and “he conquered.” His 
fleets sailed up the Indus, and the Gre- 
cian names of some of his settlements 
may still be traced there, but he has be- 
come a tradition and his nation nigh 
unto a myth, whilst yet the Indus is 
bordered by millions of natives, and the 


mighty, magnificent, 


tive 
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Jeypore 


sacred rites and social conditions which 
he found remain absolutely unaltered. 
It is no stretch of imagination, but a 
very possible and assured fact, that the 
direct descendants of the blacksmiths 
who shod the horses of Alexander the 
Greek are still shoeing horses in Bom- 
bay in the land whose curse is caste, 
and where the son of a blacksmith must 
become a blacksmith from generation 
to generation, and must, even to-day, 
marry the daughter of a_ blacksmith, 
from which’ unwritten decree there is no 
escape; you may see him to-day sitting 
on his heels, with his blower, pressing 
with his hands the sheep skin bellows, 
and sending a blast through his little 
charcoal fire, whilst deftly 
wields a_ horseshoe, Alexander 
might have seen him. 

It is the same with the goldsmith and 
coppersmith 


the smith 
just as 


whose center is Benares, 


he is still on the flat house top in front 


INDIA 
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Inlaid Marble Tomb of I’timadu-daulah 


of his quaint little walnut shell-shaped, 
clay smelting pot, breathing hard 
through his reed into it, and cunningly 
fashioning the necklaces and bangles of 
like patterns to those which the Greek 
soldiers took home with them for their 
sweethearts and wives and as are worn 
to-day by the Hindoo women who are 
serving their apprenticeship as 
in the West Indian islands. 
Great changes have swept through the 
land, of course, for it has been ravaged 
by conquests, and torn and rent by in- 
ternal feuds, many and many a time; but 
just as to-day the English remains an 
isolated fact, so has every other race 
incursion. The Moslem followers of 
Mahommet swept through the length 
and breadth of India, like a fiery whirl- 
wind, conquered whole provinces, dom- 
inated its government, established the 
prophet’s religion, and millions of their 
descendants are there to-day, but they re- 
main a people by themselves. The pious 
Mahommedan may spread his praying 


coolies 


cloth with his face toward Mecca, at his 
sacred hour; but it is in the shadow of 
a Hindoo temple devoted to a religion 
beside which his is but of yesterday, and 
within sound often of the tinkling bells 
of a Christian shrine. Nor time, nor 
conquest, nor circumstances, nor 
science, nor discovery, can unsettle the 
Brahmin’s faith, or even those older 
cults, the worship of the sun and of the 
snake, which had their origin with the 
mother of the human race, as even we 
Christians are taught in our holy script. 

Nobody will be in India many days 
without coming across a disciple of the 
oldest cults, the snake worshipper. He 
will be called a snake charmer, but he 
knows that it is the snake that has 
charmed him; and he is a low caste fel- 
low too, not allowed to intermarry or 
associate with other sects. Nay, if he 
but accidentally touched one of the 
higher caste’s clothing there would have 
to be purification without end. One 
thing you may be sure of, he will always 
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Water Buffalo by the Walls of Old Delhi 
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Scene in the Marble Courtyard of the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
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One of the Gates to the Jeypore Palace 


have an audience, as, besquatted on the 
ground, cross legged, he inserts a reed 
into a dried gourd and begins to play 
on it, like a flageolet. Only when he 
knows the power of music has becalmed 
the otherwise death dealing cobra-de- 
capella will he open his basket and place 
them on the side-walk in front of him. 
The snakes really appear to be de- 
lighted, they raise themselves, as if to 
climb, puff out their hoods, and sway 
themselves back and forth in accord ap- 
parently with the rhythm of his music 
and they are so tame and harmless that 
they may, at that time, be wound round 
the neck and handled with impunity. 
But woe betide those who come in con- 
tact with them at other times. True, 
the snake charmer will sell you a so- 
called specific, “the snake stone,’ which 
attaches itself to the wound and sucks 
out the poison; but the Jogos do not 
themselves believe in it; in confidence 
they will tell you that they rely for 
their protection solely on their “man- 
tras,” or incantations, which their tribe 
practiced in the temples of the oldest 
Egypt; and who shall say them nay. 


Truly these Orientals do know some 
things which are inexplicable, call them 
what you will. It may be in forecasting 
horoscopes at birth, of which you will 
hear scores of accredited English ex- 
amples in a journey, or it may be in 
suspending animation in an apparently 
dead and buried body, or it may be the 
more widely known trick of making in 
a few minutes a mango tree grow from 
a seed to a seedling, and thence to a lit- 
tle tree and onward to bear luscious 
fruit, while you look on. 

You may even hap to see a juggler 
pitch his slender paraphernalia at the 
street corner of a bazaar, or in the fruit 
market, say at Benares, and fascinate 
you with the still more occult manifesta- 
tion of the climbing boy. This is what 
in that case happens all in the open day- 
light, in the street where he sits, with 
scant clothes and no apparatus but a lit- 
tle basket and a sheet of linen. He 
takes out of his wallet a large ball of 
twine and throws it up into the air; 
keeping one end attached to his basket. 
Up the ball goes, unwinding as it goes, 
every eye following it, until it is out 


INDIA 
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of sight. Whilst they are still gazing 
at it, he orders his little boy to clutch 
the twine and to climb up for the ball, 
which he apparently immediately does, 
hand over hand, until he too goes out 
of sight. The juggler calls him, a voice 
replies (is it ventriloquism plus hypno- 
tism) but no boy comes; the man seizes 
a knife, in a rage, and he climbs up the 
twine, and, in his turn, is out of sight; 
suddenly there is a boy’s scream and 
drops of blood fall to the ground, fol- 
lowed by the boy’s body, disemboweled, 
with its clothes cut and covered with 
blood. Down comes the man, down, 


flop onto the road, and whilst his audience 
is still petrified he covers the boy’s 
body with a sheet and calmly proceeds 
to wind up the ball again. He puts it 
away in his wallet, takes hold of the 
sheet for a similar purpose, and lo! there 
is the boy unmangled, untouched, 
clothed, clean and chipper. This is no 
fable of my unsupported invention—its 
authenticity is vouched for by a cloud 
of witnesses. Indeed, it is as well au- 
thenticated as any ncident can be. Its 
explanation Well, don’t ask me! _ It 
is not the only unaccountable thing I 
wot of and India is the mother of many 
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more inexplicable than this and it is 
all so old and impenetrable. The Orien- 
tal may well be symbolized by that im- 
perturbable sphinx which gazes from its 
occidental gate, by the Nile. More sac- 
red than the Nile ever was, however, are 
the waters of the Ganges, which millions 
who bathe in it believe washes away 
their sins; yet they do not hesitate tu 
pollute it by floating their dead into tt 
to fall prey to the vulture or the croco- 
dile. 

I have said nothing of its magnificence, 
not even of its scenery, but there are 
valleys in its northern mountains, within 
a day’s ride of Calcutta, into which the 
whole Swiss Alps might be dropped and 
never be noticed. 

Of its mighty potentialities what shall 
I say? What can a traveler say more 
than that here are over 250 millions of 
human beings, 184 to the square mile, 
mainly engaged in agriculture; industrious, 
patient handicraftsmen who have existed 
for thousands of years; three times the 
population of America on less than half 
its area, and that they have the essence 
and inherited skill of every craftsman- 


ship which ever yet existed, and all these 
conflicting millions are ruled over and 
kept in place by a few thousand Euro- 
peans, largely by the aid of native troops 
judiciously picked out and used in dis- 
tricts where their authority feeds their 
pride of dominance, where they like to feel 
that their hereditary foes are, in a sense, 
beneath them. If the English rule in In- 
dia had effected no other beneficences, it 
has at least laid its hand effectively on 
warlike depredations of one nationality 
against another, and one religion against 
another. All have been compelled to keep 
the peace and live in outward semblance 
of neighborliness, conditions the very re- 
verse of which for centuries had torn the 
distracted land, and laid the seeds of ra- 
cial and religious animosities of which we 
occidentals can scarcely conceive, and 
which still seethe with volcanic force, none 
the less powerful because they are subter- 
ranean. Take the three great religions 
alone as causes of rankling animosities— 
the Sunworshipping Parsees, the Moham- 
medans and the Brahmins—and remember 
that each of these is vital, forceful, bitter; 
that even to touch the fringe of the gar- 
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ment of another is a defilement only to 
be palliated by penance and purification. 
Their religions are not those of the toler- 
ant modern, but the intolern Middle-Age 
so called Christians who waged merciless 
and bloody war in the Holy Crusades for 
centuries for the possession of Jerusalem, 
and of those who exterminated, right here, 
in Mexico and Peru, whole peoples for 
the love of God. FE ’en in the embers of 
these peoples’ religious fanaticism, re- 
pressed by the mailed hand of England in 
a velvet glove, and perhaps, to some ex- 
tent, because of that repression, lay the 
latent and powerful impulses which would 
bring chaos and black night again over 
this great empire. The Mohammedan 
sword dance at Jeypore wants but a spark 
to convert it into an orgy. 

It has enemies truly enough, already, 
subtle, pervading, at times apparently un- 
controllable. Whole regions are suddenly 
subjected to that most baffling scourge, the 
plague, and death stalks through the land 
gathering in an appalling harvest; or the 
cholera spreads like a wildfire along the 


waterways, and, before its onward flow 
can be counteracted, half a nation has 
withered away; or there is a drought and 
for lack of rains the crops fail over vast 
regions and its teeming millions perish for 
very lack of food ere supplies can be 
forced into the country, notwithstanding 
vastly improved roads, thirty thousand 
miles of rails, and one hundred and fifty 
millions of acres which the government 
has irrigated. These be mighty and 
weighty problems and their mitigation is 
year by year being provided against, earn- 
estly enough, but native ideas of sanitation 
and great distances, and the suddenness 
with which the blows fall, often permits 
conditions for a time to override inten- 
tions. 

Then there are the lesser scourges 
(though, perhaps, if the average be taken 
over centuries instead of months, one 
might place them in the major scale), 
deaths by snake bite, and by the depreda- 
tion of the man-eating tiger. All the 
science of man, and all the experience of 
the native millions over thousands of years, 
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INDIA 


Fruit Sellers, 


stands baffled before the poisonous fangs 
of the snake. Even against the tiger the 
native prejudices, and caste, and fatality, 
combine to prevent the most ostensible 
protection, that is, by co-operation and pur- 
suit; one the will of God, 
another curses his destiny, and a third, 
when he hears his neighbor’s ox has been 
gored, has a ready-made _ explanation, 
“what can be expected to befall an infidel” ; 
and so “stripes” takes his toll, the man- 
eater prowls through the land, until some 
Englishman comes along and is impressed 
into the service of ridding the country of 
one or more monsters who have terrorized 
it for years; and he is lucky if he falls 
across some wandering tribe of gypsies to 
help him, for he will get little help from 
the natives. When once the hunt is started 
there is no let up until his majesty is 
located, and which is mostly in some con- 


says it is 
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tracted, rock-strewn gulley, into which the 
elephants upon which the marksmen ride 
are driven. Bold as the tiger is in ad- 
solitary men or a herd of 
oxen, he is as slippery as a fox when driv- 
en to cover, but when he is hard pressed 
or wounded he burns with a recklessness 
and rage unimaginable, before which the 
best trained elephants will often quail and 
are ofttimes cruelly rent. In 


vancing on 


the end a 
well directed bullet ends his career, one of 
the elephants kneels to receive the huge 
bulk of the common enemy, and there is 
rejoicing and boasting all around. There 
is lack of courage and co-operation in that 
for there is no danger. 

The elephant has been more successfully 
coped with than the tiger and his depreda- 
tions have never been so deadly. He de- 
stroys crops and does infinite damage, but 
he is too precious to kill, as they do in 
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A “Round Up.”’ Tame Elephants Helping to Secure their Wild Brothers 


Africa, merely for his tusks. The Hindoo 
found out many centuries ago that he could 
catch him and subdue him and teach him 
to haul huge burdens; he is, in fact, their 


portable railroad train and engine. Ever 
since and long before the time of Alex- 
ander of Greece he has formed an im- 
portant item of the military equipment of 


INDIA 
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called Matroram 


the country and he does so to-day; whilst 
as a mark of dignity and display he is 
the very symbol of bejeweled and capari- 
soned luxury. 

The catching of the elephant is more a 
question of patience and the command of 
a great army of beaters, than of danger. 
A district is selected within which it is 
known there are two or more herds, and 
at some available spot which topographi- 
cally lends itself to the purpose, a strong 
kraal of bamboo is erected with an en- 
trance which gradually widens outward. 
The whole district is then encircled with 
beaters moving gradually inward day by 
day, thereby forcing the elephants toward 
the kraal. Their watchfires by night and 
their flaming torches closing in, in the end 
make the herds uneasy and many a rush is 
made, either successfully, or frustrated; yet 


in the end some are gotten within the en 
closure and the stockade is closed. Then 
the tame elephants, already within, are 
driven by their mahouts to separate the 
wild ones from each other and manoeuvered 
until a mahout can slip down and pass a 
rope or ropes round one of the legs, when 
the wild beast is taken possession of by 
the gentle pressure of a live mountain on 
each side of him, until, whether he will or 
no, he is secureiy fastened to a tree, where 
he fumes and fights until he is satisfied it 
is hopeless and he is wild no longer. 
The lesser game such as the deer are 
hunted by the natives in the West by a 
peculiar method. They are, of course, 
ruminants, with two stages of digestion, 
like a cow; they fill their stomach very 
quickly with green food, and then find 
some quiet, cool retreat to chew it. The 
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Crocodiles on the Shores of the Sacred Ganges 


native knows this and he knows that if 
the chewing is prevented the green food 
will remain undigested and swell up the 
body of the deer with gas; so the moment 
the deer lays down, he breaks a stick and 
alarms it. Then he follows it again and 


every time disturbs the poor beast, until 
ultimately gastritis begins its work and in 
the end the deer becomes incapable. It 
is then a simple matter for the native 
hunter to come up with it, a knife gleams, 
and there is soon venison in his pot. 
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The late CHARLES H. HASWELL, C.E., M.E. 


The late CHARLES H. HASWELL.— Not 
only to live, but live physically and 
mentally alert to the end of ninety-eight 
years, is given to few men, but such an one 
was the late Charles Haynes Haswell of 
New York. Literally he may be said to 
have died in harness, even then—but for an 
accident which dislocated one of his shoul- 
ders he would still be one of the most 
eminent members of the engineering pro- 
fession. Born in New York on the 22d 
of May, 1809, he served it well and faith- 
fully in many public capacities and up to 
the last, three days every week he punc- 
tually performed his duties as consulting 
engineer to the Board of Apportionment. 
In earlier years he gave much attention to 


marine engineering; seventy years ago he 
designed and launched the first steam yacht 
in American waters, and as Engineer in 
Chief of the United States Navy, a post 
which he occupied until 1851, he designed 
the complete machinery of ten warships. 
For over forty years he was the Surveyor 
of Steamships for the Marine Underwriters 
of New York. His intimate knowledge 
of the conditions, topography and geologi- 
cal strata of much of the filled-in, artificial- 
ly created lower portions of New York 
made his advice much sought by those of 
later days who were confronted with the 
problems of secure foundations for the 
modern sky-scraper, and many a knotty 
point he solved and overcame. 


ROBERT FULTON 


ROBERT FULTON.—The abandonment of 
the intention to honor the centenary of the 
first voyage of Fulton’s steamship, the 
“Clermont,” by a local exposition in New 
York is a commendable determination. 
Fulton belongs to the world, and not to a 
locality, for he established, by his own 
unaided courage, scientific knowledge 
through mastery of details and determina- 
tion, the practicability of utilizing steam as 


the motive power of ships. He was a 
dreamer, of course. It takes imagination 
to see possibilities, and it was whilst still 
following his favorite art of painting that 
the dream of mastering the ocean by steam 
driven machinery came to him, but let it 
not be forgotten that before he took to the 
palette he had laid the foundations of prac- 
tical engineering by mastering the skill and 
handicraftship of a watchmaker. Born 


“THE CLERMONT” 


BLISS CARMAN 


in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 1765, 
he was forty-two years old before the “Cler- 
mont” steamed up the Hudson to Albany, 
the first of the mighty fleets which have 
since ploughed the waters of the wide 
world. 


BLISS CARMAN laid deep and wide foun- 
dation for his versatile literary genius. 
Born in Fredericton, New Brunswick, in 
1861, he graduated at the University of 
New Brunswick twenty years after. From 
thence he proceeded first to the University 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, and subsequently 
took a post-graduate course at Harvard. 
His intellectual excursions were as varied 
as his literary apprenticeship. He first 
studied law, then engineering, and ulti- 
mately taught school. His bent was al- 
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ways authorship and in 1890-1892 he be- 
came editorially connected with that nur- 
sery of so much practical exposition, the 
New York Independent. His contributions, 
however, flew over half the continent and 
will be found in the columns of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, the Commerical Adver- 
tiser of New York and half a score equally 
prominent journals. It was inevitable that 
in due course this singer of the people 
should break out in lyric form, as he did 
in “Songs from Vagabondia” from 1884 to 
1889, and in the more serious “The Pipes 
of Pan” in 1902. We have by no means 
heard the last of Bliss Carman, however. 


The late EX-PRESIDENT AND MRS 
McKINLEY.—The recent death of the wid- 
ow of the late ex-President McKinley 
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closes a personal chapter of their joint 
career which is illustrative of one 
of the solid foundations on which 
the nation is built—that of marital felicity 
and faithfulness of the great middle class 
from which they both sprang. Of a truth 
it may be said that, although she survived 
her husband some six years, yet she buried 
her youth in his grave in the cemetery of 
Canton, in the state of which he was “the 
favorite son,” Ohio. The intervening 
period, betwixt his lamentable taking off 
and her death, was rather a vigil than a 
life. Indeed for both of them there had 
been years of the sacrifice that sanctifies 
—for Ida Saxton, the Canton banker’s 
daughter whom Major McKinley married 


in 1871, had the misfortune to lose their 
only two children by death, and although 
she dispensed his hospitality both whilsi 
he was the Governor of the State of Ohio 
from 1892 to 1896, and subsequently at the 
White House as the wife of the President, 
there was scarcely a day during which she 
was a well woman, or during which his 
watchful eye was not apprenhensive of her 
nervous collapse. Their mutual devotion 
was a trait in both their lives which will 
long remain a treasured memory. 


ELLEN TERRY-CAREW.—The unexpect- 


ed, at least in Cupid’s realms, always 
happens and all the world wondered 
at the news that within a day after 


MR. AND MRS. 


the departure of Ellen Terry from our 
shores in June, she had, whilst en tour, 
married her leading man, James Carew. 
Not that there was anything remarkable in 
the news more than its unexpectedness, for 
Ellen Terry has a charming personality 
and was heart free. It is true that she 
was almost contemporary with the Queen 
of England, but it could be said of her, 
as it was with a genuine touch of knight 
errantry by one of the Queen’s officers in 
transmitting his felicitations on her six- 
tieth birthday, ‘May you live till you look 
it.’ To those of the old brigade, who 
have followed her dramatic career for 
more years than they care to write down, 
it is a fervent hope that her later years 
may bring her as much pleasure as_ her 
earlier ones did us. Twice before she has 
disappeared from the public stage; once 
when May married December and once 
from 1867 to 1878, when she burst again 
upon the dramatic horizon as Olivia in the 
“Vicar of Wakefield” and the memorable 
combination of Mrs. Stirling as the Nurse 
in the Irving Lyceum reproductions, where 
she reigned undoubted queen of the dra- 
matic world for over twenty years. Who 
will ever forget whilst memory lasts her 
Portia, Imogen, Queen Katharine, Sweet 
Mistress Page and a half score other clas- 
sics. May her life among the roses of 
Winchelsea be without a thorn. 


WILLIAM T. STEAD’S last American effort 
was to promote the cause of Peace at the 
now pending conference at the Hague. 
What his next mission will be no human 
being can foretell, perhaps to defend the 
autocrat of all the Russias, for he has 
done that with infinite zeal more than 
once. Incidentally, he has recently scored 
the depravity of yellow journalism; but 


JAMES CAREW 


the world will not soon forget that as the 
author of “The Modern Centaur” when he 
was editing the English Pall Mall Gazette, 
he started the yellow ball rolling and paid 
for it by a term of imprisonment. Noth- 
ing comes amiss to this stormy petrel of 
society and politics, as the mere category 
of his recent publications attests, 
amongst which is “Albert Bert, the South 
African Empire Builder,’ “The House of 
Lords, Past, Present and Future,’ “The 
Salvation of the Stage.” “The Great Re- 
ligious Revival in Wales.” Perhaps the best 
known of his excursions into American 


most 


WILLIAM T. STEAD 


conditions was his “If Christ were to come 
to Chicago,” but nothing comes amiss to 
Stead and he can put the world right 
on every subject, or he thinks so. 
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By PAUL THOMPSON 


HE present theatrical season in this 
city has been remarkable for many 
things, first of which, from an American 
viewpoint, is unquestionably the invasion 
from the Western Hemisphere including, 
as it has, Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern 
in classical repertoire, Madge Carr Cook 
in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage ‘ Patch,” 
Robert Edeson in “Strongheart” and Ger- 


Miss Isabel Jay 
in “‘Miss Hook of Holland’’ 


ald du Maurier, an English actor and com- 
pany, but in an American success, “Brews- 
ter’s Millions,” which played so long in 
New York last season, and Marie Tempest 
in Clyde Fitch’s play, “The Truth.” Of 
these, Mrs. Wiggs, The Truth and Brews- 
ter have made the money, while Strongheart 
has done only fairly well and the Sothern 
and Marlowe company during its six 
weeks’ season virtually did no business at 
all, despite a constant change of bill and a 
repertoire, already familiar to Americans, 
ranging from Hauptmann’s fairy play, “The 
Sunken Bell” through Shakespearian mas- 
terpieces to the robust and romantic, but 
not particularly classical, “When Knight- 


hood was in Flower.” Clever American 
advertising methods even failed to bring 
British dollars, but one thing the American 
invaders did secure and that was the criti- 
cal endorsement of London’s writers, both 
Marlowe and Sothern faring extremely 
well at the hands of the scribes, a real 
triumph of undoubted value that will bring 
its financial reward on the co-stars’ tour 
of the United States in the fall. “Strong- 
heart” London couldn’t quite understand; 
“Brewster’s Millions” they found amusing 
and consequently worth seeing, and “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” at Terry’s 
Theater, scored at once because it was felt 
to represent, in true fashion, America and 
Americans, our drawing-room plays and 
society comedies being considered the ex- 
position of exceptional and not representa- 
tive conditions in the United States. 

As for the English successes of the now 
ending London season, it may be of inter- 
est to discuss some of these for readers of 
Tue Burr McIntosH MoNnrTHLY, inasmuch 
as most of them, having the stamp of ap- 
proval of London’s theater-going public, 
will, in the fall, be presented in New York, 
and subsequently throughout the country, 
in some cases with the original production 
and players, in others after a process of 
American re-organization and renovation. 
What their success will be is more than 
problematical; they may succeed and—from 
my viewpoint as regards most of them— 
they may not. Most conspicuous among 


George Alexander 
In “John Glayde’s Honor” 


these plays is “John Glayde’s Honor” by 
Alfred Sutro, done by George Alexander 
at St. James’ Theater. James K. Hackett, 
who did so well in the same author’s “The 
Walls of Jericho,” has the American rights 
and will play Alexander’s role, that of 
an American millionaire whose devotion to 
business costs him his wife. He probably 
will make a success of it, for he is certain 
at least to be an American, which impres- 
sion Alexander, despite rather good acting, 
did not create. The play is built on a 
Pinero model, but, of course, falls short of 
that master craftsman’s handiwork. It is, 
moreover, not as powerful a play as “The 
Walls of Jericho,” and it is quite possible 
that its unhappy ending may - militate 
against its American success, so much do 
we crave the “happy ever after” finale. 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel” is a romantic 
play which we have entirely outgrown, be- 
longing, as it does, to the period of Zenda 
plays, but not nearly so clever, convincing 
or effective as those fine old swashbuckling 
dramas. Despite this fact, Julia Nielson 
and Fred Terry, co-stars in the dramatiza- 
tion, have been playing in the piece for 
nearly 600 consecutive performances with 
no end yet in sight, and so sanguine are 
they that they plan doing the piece them- 
selves in America in the fall. If they car- 
ry out their plan they will get the greatest 
shock of the respective careers. Not only 
is the play hopelessly out-of-date, tiresome 
and trite, but the acting of the twain is 
one of the worst things I have ever seen, 
both players being stagey, hysterical, un- 
convincing and practically everything else 
real actors are not and should not be. 
One piece that I think will score in New 
York, but only after that inevitable process 


charming, and the former through his 
cleverness in a role that gives the player 
little assistance, scores most effectually, 


through his individual efforts, doing every- 


Fred Terry 
in ‘“‘The Scarlet Pimpernel” 


thing to bring success to the piece. Miss 
Hook, of course, lives in Holland, full 
advantage being taken of the opportunities 
that the diminutive realm of Queen Wil- 
helmina affords in the way of quaint stage 
settings, costumes, etc. The music is of 
the usual Rubens tinkly, attractive quality, 
the book itself of the thinnest possible tex- 


Sandwich Men Before The Waldorf Theater, London. 


of Americanization, which is almost al- 
ways permissible and desirable in musical- 
comedies bearing an English label, is “Miss 
Hook of Holland,” the hit of the present 
season, which it has been since January 
under Frank Curzon’s management at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theater. In it are 
featured G. P. Huntley, who visited 
America in the charming “Three Little 
Maids” by the same author and composer 
—Paul Rubens—as the piece Huntley is 
now in, and Isabel Jay. The latter is 


ture and the lyrics for the most part not 
remarkably clever though there are some 
striking exceptions, a petticoat song by a 
girl named Gracie Leigh being one of 
these. All in all there is no reason why, 
when done in New York by Charles Froh- 
man, probably with an American company, 
and with humor that is more intelligible to 
the American followers of the musical- 
comedy school, it should not win out. 
Some other English theatrical successes 
will be dealt with in the September issue. 
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“A MAY MORNING” 


TO, THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Beginning with our September number 
it is our intention to devote a portion 
of our space in this department to pho- 
tography. The articles, which will be short, 
will deal exclusively with the artistic side 
of the subject, leaving the technical phase 
of it to those journals under whose 
scope it more properly belongs. We in- 
troduce this element into our publication 


because we believe that by so doing we 
will be able to help the beginners, at least, 
to a better understanding of those princi- 
ples which make the difference between 
good and bad, or at most, ordinary pho- 
tographs. There can be no doubt that 
there are many who believe that because 
a photograph is clear and sharp in every 
detail, it is inartistic and hopelessly bad 


JEAN M. HUTCHINSON, N. J. 


ERNEST P. SEABROOK, VA. 


THIRD PRIZE 


and there are also those who think the 
makers of so called “fuzzy” photographs 
are fakers, frauds and cranks or worse. 
We hope to be able to show to those 
of our contributors to whom the above 
statements may apply that there may be 
merit or demerit in either method, and 


K. MUNTZ, OHIO 


why; that the point of view is something 
which should be taken greatly into ac- 
count as it includes the composition or 


arrangement of the objects or figures, 
and the masses of light and dark, and on 
which depends whether the result shall be 
distinctive or commonplace photographs. 
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THIRD PRIZE 


This is the most important element of 
picture making and will be treated fully 
in later issues by capable writers. A little 
of this sort of reading will work wonders 
with him who now thinks that every time 
he “presses the button” he makes a picture. 
It will cause him to give more thought 
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LAKE” R. E. WEEKS, ILL. 


to the selection of material to be “snapped,” 
and to the search for the why in the good 
work done by the best men. The result 
of all this will be much greater satisfaction 
to the photographer and much more inter- 
esting illustrations for THe Burr McIn- 
TosH MontTHLy.—Ed. 


A. B. HARGETT, MD. 
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THIRD PRIZE ‘ D. H. BROOKINS 
“HIS DAILY TOIL” 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


1. EH. Bloomingdale, Mass. mimes se ee OLKs (COT. 
2. Frank Holland, Mass. 8. W. F. Anderson, Canada. 
se (C. Ballssiseebe 9. Chas. Bachelor, Md. 
4. S. L. Sheulein, Ala. 10. W. E. Clark, Mass. 
5. F. F. Sornberger, N. Y. Cisne. Noekrask, Ni. Y. 
6. S. Bebee;sNaays Roger kts SViatinS ON; lla. 
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“LORRAINE” 


“What are all our contrivings 

And the wisdom of our books 
When compared with your caresses 
And the gladness of your looks?” 


LONGFELLOW 


“The Child in Literature, with Living Illustrations.” 
Arranged by Nancy Lewis Greene. 
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ENTERED AT NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


When our old friends see this copy of 
Tue Burr McIntosH MonruxHLyY, the maga- 
zine which has undoubtedly held a special 

in the regards of the magazine 
it will doubtless cause much com- 
ment and surprise on account of the 
change in its appearance. This difference 
in shape has not been made without very 
careful. consideration from every point of 
view. The length of the magazine re 
mains the same but you will notice that 
the width has been enlarged to about the 
standard magazine size. This has becn 
done for two reasons: In the first place, 
it enables us to present in a very much 
more attractive way the illustrations for 
which we have been justly praised. It 
gives us an opportunity to use photo- 
graphs which owing to the former narrow 
size of the magazine were impossible to 
be made available on account of the ne- 
cessity of trimming the picture, so in this 
way we believe a great advantage is given 
our readers. Secondly, from the practical 
standpoint, we have been unable hereto- 
fore to admit even the small amount of 
advertising which we desire, as in almost 
all cases advertisers have their copy made 
to suit the standard magazine page and it 
was naturally impossible to use THE Burr 
McIntosH MoNTHLY without a great deal 
of trouble and expense. While we do not 
wish to fill the magazine with an enor- 
mous mass of advertising, we do feel that 
our readers will be benefitted by the ad- 
dition of such high class advertising as 
may be useful in presenting to them the 
best offered in the marketplace. Another 
radical departure determination to 
use full on the cover page each 
month. We thus have opened to us the 
possibility of the best and most attractive 
sort of covers, 


position 
buyers, 


is our 
color 


of which this August is a 


splendid example. We have arranged for 
some of the most striking covers which 
have yet appeared on any magazine and 
which will be worth very much more than 
your quarter. You will also notice that 
we no longer have the series of portraits 
with blank pages on the back. We have 
felt that this space was so valuable and 
should be made of such additional at- 
tractiveness that we were not doing jus- 
tice to our readers if we did not give 
them the benefit of these pages in addi- 
tional illustrations. We wish also to call 
your attention to the new arrangement of 
the title on the cover page and we hope 
you will approve of it. The letters are 
certainly more dignified than in our old 
heading and much more legible. They are 
an adaptation by Mr. Ernest Haskell of 
the lettering of the celebrated old master, 
Albert Durer, who probably designed the 
best letters made. Mr. Haskell, 
whose work appears in such high grade 
magazines as Scribner’s, The Century and 
Harper’s, is an authority on pen and ink 
decoration, and he also designed the new 
headings for the various departments 
throughout the book, and these with our 
new dress of type should add materially to 
the appearance of our publication. Alto- 
gether, we have planned for the future a 
series of magazines of continually increas- 
ing beauty and are sure with this first 
number of the new series we are amply 
justified in claiming that THe Burr Mc- 
IntosH MontTHiy is the most beautiful 
magazine in the world. 

We are always glad to receive sugges- 
tions from our readers or criticisms of 
any kind and we should especially wel- 
come your opinion of this number and an 
idea as to what you think of our plans for 
future numbers of the magazine. 


ever 


THE SEPTEMBER BURR McINTOSH 


Tue Burr McIntosH Monruey for Sep- 
tember will be one of the most attractive 
numbers we have yet 
published. The cover Bie 
will be from the strik- ie 
ing oil painting by Si- | 
gurd Schou, and 
printed in full colors it 
will be as near a per- 
fect reproduction of 
the interesting original 
as it is possible to the 
printer’s art. There 
will be some excep- 
tional panels of stage 
favorites, as well as 
unusual portraits of 
well-known people of 
thie. d ay. ashaintine 
and Sculpture” will be 
devoted to “The Gems 
of the Metropolitan 
Musem of Art,” New 
York, and will include 
some of the newer ac- 
quisitions which are 
fast making New York 
one of the most im- 
portant art centers of 
the world. There will 
be a series of very interesting short his- 
torical sketches of the old colonial homes 
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Reduced half-tone of September cover 
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of Virginia, with excellent photographic 
reproductions of twelve of the most fa- 
mous, among which 
are those of Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, 
President Madison, 
Robert E. Lee, Pres- 
ident Monroe and 
President Tyler. The 
pages in color will be 
fully equal to any we 


have had, and there 
will be a number of 
full page landscapes, 


suitable for framing, 
of subjects appropriate 
to the season. “Our 
Prizes” will show some 
unusually good studies 
and in the Department 
of Photography will be 
an article on “The 
Point of View,’ which 
will embrace elemen- 
tary composition. 

These are the main 
features and, on the 
whole, we feel that 
they should warrant 
our patrons in looking 
forward -with pleasure-to the coming of 
our September number. 


meNeNeO UN CEM E Nek 


Tue Burr McINtosH MOonrTHLY offers a 
$25.00 Silver Cup, appropriately engraved, 
for the most beautiful photograph of a 
child under six years of age. $10.00 
in cash will be given the second choice, and 
$5.00 to the third choice. The next ten 
will receive special Honorable Mention; 
and these latter and the prize-winning 
photographs will be published in the Oc- 
tober number of THe Burr McIntTosu 
MontTHLy, which will be on the news 
stands September 20. 

All photographs must be in our office 
before August 10, 1907, an extension of 
time from the former announcement. In 
the November and Christmas numbers we 
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will publish all photographs winning Hon- 
orable Mention, all photographs thus sub- 
mitted to become the property of Tuer 
Burr McIntosH Montuiy. Names will 
be given in each case unless otherwise re- 
quested. Write plainly the name and ad- 
dress of the sender on the back of each 
photograph as well as the name of the 
child. 

This competition is open free to any one 
who may desire to compete, without charge 
or consideration of any kind. The con- 
testants need not be subscribers to THE 
Burr McIntosH MonrtuHLy in order to be 
eligible to compete for the prizes offered. 

Address all communications to 
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Tue Burr McIntosH MonruHty, 


4 West 22d Street, New York. 


Photo by Wm. H. Kirk, N. Y. 


“THE OLD ORCHARD” 
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How to Make an ART GALLERY 


With Magazine Pictures 


DO YOU KNOW that the simplest, 
prettiest, most effective devices ever 
invented for hanging or pinning 
small pictures, prints, and 
numberless artistic trifles in the 
Studio, Home or Office, are the 


Moore 
Push-Pins 


Polished GLASS handles; smooth, sharp STEEL points. 
Strong and ornamental. 

NO HAMMER NEEDED 

Easily inserted with the fingers in plaster walls or fine 
woodwork without disfiguring, like tacks. They can be with- 
drawn and used over again. In use in the finest homes and 
pronounced indispensable. 

Sold at stationery, house-furnishing, notion and photo-supply 
stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c. per packet of % doz., or 20e 
per box of 1 doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 177 South 11th Street, Phila., Pa. 

Here’s a Pin! Push it in. WWFCIERM Tae, 


The Paul Gerson Bramatic Srbhool 


CHICAGO : SAN FRANCISCO 
THE LARGEST TRAINING SCHOOL OF ACTING IN AMERICA 


This School Gives More Public Performances and Secures More Engagements for 
Its Students Than Any Similar School in This Country. 


Fall Term Opens: Chicago, September 9th; San Francisco, August 19th. 


ADVANTAGES AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THIS SCHOOL: 


Six months’ graduating course Positions secured for graduates 
Professional experience while studying Shortest and most thorough and inexpensive course 
No long terms. Day and evening classes 


INVESTIGATION WILL DEMONSTRATE SUPERIORITY OF THIS SCHOOL 


Send for catalogue, Paul Gerson Dramatic School, Whitney Theater Building, 
17 Van Buren St., Chicago, stating which school you care to attend. 


MR. PAUL GERSON 
as Sydney Carton 
in ‘The Only Way.”’ 


IF COFFEE DISAGREES WITH YOU, AND YOU ARE TIRED OF 
CEREAL SUBSTITUTES, TURN TO 


tit, COCOA 


(THE DRINK THAT IS FOOD) > 


As Pure, Delicious and Carefully made as 


terf CANDIES 


YOUR GROCER CAN SUPPLY YOU 


The DOUBLETONE INKS used in the BURR McINTosH! MONTHLY 


are manufactured by the 
NEWYoRK : SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. : CHICAGO 
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OUR PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


For the BEST OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


made by amateurs, received at this office BEFORE AuGuSsT 12, we will forward the following 
prizes and publish the winning photographs in the October number of THE Burr McINTOSH 


MONTHLY. (Any size or finish eligible) 
FIRST PRIZE ... .: Serene a. <5 $10.00 
SECOND PRIZE . . 2]: ven eee 5.00 
For the FIVE next best photographs ........... $2.00 each 


SPECIAL— $25.00 PRIZE 

For the best OUTDOOR FIGURE WORK sent in before September 15, 1907, a Special 
Prize of $25.00 is offered. Mark these photos SPECIAL. The photograph winning Special Prize 
will be published in the Christmas number. Write the name and address of photographer 
plainly on back of each photograph. 

This competition is open free to any one who may desire to compete, without charge or 
consideration of any kind. The contestants need not be subscribers to THE BURR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY in order to be eligible to compete for the prizes offered. 

No photographs to be returned unless accompanied by stamps. THE BuRR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY will not be responsible for photos lost. 

Photographs must be submitted with the distinct understanding that if they do not win a 
prize they may be used for publication in THE Burk McINToSsH MONTHLY upon payment of 
our regular rates; and the management reserve the right not to award any prize, if the photo- 
graphs are not considered of sufficient merit. 

SPECIAL CONTEST FOR CHILDREN. Three prizes. For particulars see announce- 
ment on another page. 

Address all photographs intended for the contest to 


Prize Photograph Editor, BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 W. 22d St., New York 
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We are desirous of buying a number of copies of the 
Burr McIntosh Monthly for November, 1903, May, 1904, 
June, 1904, and October, 1904, and will pay 25 cents for 
each copy sent us which is in good condition and complete. 
In sending write your name and address on wrapper. 


4 West 22d Stret, BURR PUBLISHING CO. New York City 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE 


BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


In response to numerous requests that we supply bound volumes of THE Burr MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY in a permanent form, we have arranged to supply the following volumes: 
pene volume consists of FouR consecutive numbers of THE BuRR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 
as follows: 
Volume 1.—April to July, 1903, inclusive. 
Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5 cannot be supplied at present. 
Volume 6.—December, 1904, to March, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 7.—April, 1905, to July, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 8.—August, 1905, to November, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 9.—December, 1905, to March, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 10.—April, 1906, to July, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 11.—August, 1906, to November, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 12.—December, 1906, to March, 1907, inclusive. 


Sent Prepaid to Any Address in the United States at the following prices: 


Volumes 1, 7, 8, 10 and 11 at $2.50 each. 
Volumes 6, 9 and 12 at $2.75 each. 


Bound in Green Cloth with Back Title in Gold. 


We will bind subscribers’ own copies, if sent to this office in good condition express paid, for One Dollar, the bound volumes to be 
returned at the expense of the subscriber. FOUR numbers of the magazine constitute a volume. 


Address all orders to 
THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 West 22d Street, New. York 
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4 PAINTING BY SiGuRD ScHou 


Price, 25 Cents 
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PRESERVE THE PICTURES 


BY USING OUR PASSEPARTOUT OUTFIT 


We have had so many requests from our patrons for a high-class passe- 
partout set, that we have decided to supply an outfit that will enable anyone 
to convert the pages of our magazine into 
beautiful passepartouts in a few minutes. 

The sets contain everything necessary to 
do the work, as follows: 

Six rolls passepartout gummed cloth bind- 
ing in assorted colors. 

12 heavy colored mats, assorted oval and > 
square openings, size 7 x 124. 

12 mounts. 

1 tube paste. 

1 glass cutter. 

12 brass hangers and 12 gummed cloth 
hangers with brass loops. 

One sample framed picture, backed. 

All put up in neat box. 

Superior to any passepartout outfit on the 
market. 


Price, $1.00, by Mail or Express Prepaid, 
ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 


TAPE.—In following colors: Black, white, ecru, brown, dark green, light green, dark red, 
gray; six-yard rolls, gummed, { inch wide, 10 cents per roll. 


SPECIAL.—Gold and silver only in twelve-yard rolls, gummed paper binding, 25 cents a roll. 


PLEASE NOTE 
No orders filled for less 
than 25 cents. 


All goods by mail or express 

prepaid at prices named 

except when otherwise 
stated. 


MELTON BOARD MATS.—Twelve cents each. Mist gray, Scotch gray, carbon black, ivy 
green, steel blue, royal brown. Seventy-five cents per dozen with backs. 


HEAVY PAPER MATS.—Oval or square openings, assorted colors. Two cents each without backs. 
HANGERS.—Ten cents per dozen. 


THE BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 West 22d Street, New York 
ee ee 
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Lord &3 Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


You will find everything you wish, and one to carry, in 


aSS 
Look for this HAS Trade Mark 


The one to carry means— 


just a little better quality, 
just a little better wear, 
just that little individu- 
ality which characterizes 
and establishes ““Onyx’’ 
goodness. Proper knowl- 
edge of ““Onyx’’ possi- 
bilities means a direct 
acquisition and invalu- 
able addition to your 
knowledge of “‘ Things 


worth knowing.”’ 


REREBOrE SILK HOSE 


No. 106. Here is a most excellent Pure Dye Silk Hose, reinforced 
heel, sole, toe; sensible, serviceable and satisfactory in 
every color to match fabric or leather; the best silk hose 
procurable, $2.25 per pair. 


If you cannot find at your shop, write to Department 2, and we will direct 
you to nearest dealer, or mail postpaid a pair of either style on receipt of price 


Broadway : New York 
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COVER DESIGN, by Sigurd Schou 


“MARGARET” , : : : 2 ; , : : ; j Color Frontispiece 
LOUISE DRESSER Panel 
GRACE MERRITT Panel 
AMELIA STONE 4 , , s : . z 2 z ; ; = Panel 
ALIGE LLOYD Panel 
LOUISE LE BARON Panel 
MARGARET ILLINGTON Panel 
SUSIE FAY Panel 
EDYTH CHAPMAN Panel 
MRS. LANGTRY - Panel 
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“MARGARET” 


MARGARET ILLINGTON 
(MRS. DANIEL FROHMAN ) 
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AMELIA STONE 
In “The Orchid” 


o Sarony Co., N. Y. 
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ALICE LLOYD 


Photo by Marceau, N. Y. 


LOUISE LE BARON 
As Lydia Hawthorne in ‘‘Dorothy’’ 
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SNAP SHOTS FROM A METROPOLITAN WEDDING IN NEW YORK 
- Waiting for the Bridal Couple at St. Bartholomew’s Church 


Aww 


Photos by G. G. Bain, N. Y. 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman in Her Carriage 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Parsons 
Mrs. Gordon Douglas, Miss Grace Chapin (on right) 


. Miss Vera Gilbert 


WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF HOLLAND 


LOUISE DRESSER is to be one of the 
featured members of “The Girl Behind the 
Counter,” when this English musical- 
comedy is put on by Lew Fields. Last 
year she was a conspicuous member of the 
same star’s company in “About Town,” fol- 
lowing this with a few weeks in vaudeville, 
which field she had deserted for musical 
comedy. Her husband, Jack Norworth, is 
a well known vaudeville player who has 
composed many very successful popular 
songs which he himself has introduced to 
the stage. 


GRACE MERRITT played a season of 
thirty-two weeks ending last June in 
“When Knighthood Was In Flower,” and 
it is quite possible that she may be seen 
in the same part again this year. So suc- 
cessful was she that she has been placed 
under a five-year contract as a star by her 
manager, Ernest Shipman. - 


AMELIA STONE this past sumiaer has 
been in the support of Eddie Foy in “The 
Orchid,” at the Herald Square Theater, 
New York. She born in Detroit, 
Michigan, her first important role being 
with the Bostonians in “Robin Hood.” 
The part of Little Billee in a burlesque of 
“Trilby”’ followed. Miss Stone went to 
Australia with “A tip to Chinatown”; 
afterwards scoring a great success in Lon- 
don in the role of Morgiania in the Drury 
Lane pantomime of “The Forty Thieves.” 
In 1900 she returned to the operatic stage, 
appearing in “Vienna Life.” “A Chinese 
Honeymoon,” “Piff, Paff, Pouf,” and other 
New York successes followed. 


ALICE LLOYD made her first Ameri- 
can appearance in New York’s variety 
theaters last winter and gained popularity 
equal to that which she had enjoyed in 
London, because she was a distinctively 
different type of music hall singer from any 
which had appeared in this country. She 
comes from a theatrical family and has a 
sister, Marie Lloyd, who has recently been 
featured at the Theatre Marigny, one of 
the famous Parisian Café Chantants in the 
Champs Elysée. 


LOUISE LE BARON has been filling an 
important engagement as prima donna with 
the Castle Square Theater Opera Company 
in Boston this past summer. For two sea- 
sons she was principal contralto with Fritzi 
Scheff, singing one season in repertoire and 


was 


She has a 


in “Mlle Modiste.” 
splendid mezzo-contralto voice. 


the next 


MARGARET ILLINGTON, the wife of 
Daniel Frohman, one of the conspicuous 
theatrical managers of the country, is to be 
starred this season in “Dr. Wake’s Pa- 
tients,’ a play staged in London last winter. 
Last season she was featured with John 
Drew in Pinero’s play, “His House in Or- 
der,’ the American rights to which had been 
secured by her husband but had been re- 
leased by him to his brother, Charles Froh- 
man, for the purpose of providing John 
Drew with his season’s vehicle. 


ELSIE FAY has been a rather well 
known player on the vaudeville stage the 
past year or two, although prior to that 
she has been in stock companies and in 
other so-called legitimate productions. 


EDITH CHAPMAN is the wife of Ed- 
ward Mackay and was leading woman in 
her husband’s company last year in “The 
Light Eternal,” a religious play staged at 
the Majestic Theater, New York, and after- 
wards seen throughout the country. 


MRS. LANGTRY, it is reported, is to 
be one of David Belasco’s stars this com- 
ing season. Her last appearance in this 
country was in 1906-1907 in vaudeville, 
although she had previously made a number 
of starring tours. In England she is 
almost as well known on the race track as 
in the theater, having been very successful 
with her stable of horses. At one time she 
owned and managed her own playhouse in 
London but relinquished this because of her 
non-success as an actress manager. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland is 
one of the best beloved rulers in Europe. 
Although Amsterdam is the capital, the 
queen prefers The Hague, and spends prac- 
tically only one week out of each year at 
the principal city of the Netherlands. She 
is desirous of visiting the United States, 
and at a dinner given by herself to the 
Peace Conference delegates at Amsterdam, 
she told Joseph A. Choate, speaking to him 
at some length in English, of her inten- 
tion of coming here. Before this banquet 
she presented her guests with commemora- 
tive medals of the Second Peace Confer- 
ence held at the Hague. 
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A Few of the Gems and Some of the New Acquisitions 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“DONA MATILDE STOUGHTON” (New) 
Gilbert Stuart 


Gilbert Stuart was born in Rhode Is- 
land in 1755 and died in Boston in 1828. 
He was the best of the early American 
portrait painters and in his time painted 
many notable people both here and 
abroad. His portraits of Washington 
are without doubt the truest represen- 


tations of the features of that great man 
that were ever made. 

Dona Matilde Stoughton de Jaudenes- 
Esposa de Don Josef de Jaudenes y Nebot, 
the subject of the above portrait, was 
born in New York City and was the 
American wife of the first Spanish Min- 


FRENCH SCHOOL From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“AMONG THE LOWLY” 
Leon Lhermitte 


BARBIZON SCHOOL From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“HOLLAND CATTLE” 
Constant Troyon 


AMERICAN SCHOOL From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“IN THE GARDEN” (New) 
George De Forest Brush 


FRENCH SCHOOL 


ister to the United States. The portrait 
is signed by Stuart and dated 1794. 


Léon Augustin Lhermitte was born 
in 1844 and has been awarded many 
medals. Of his “Among the Lowly,” 


the following extracts from a letter by 
the artist to the purchaser of this picture 
will give a better idea of how it should 
be looked at than anything we could 
write. “I will say to you that I have 
wished to depict the Christ, the friend of 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“BOY WITH A SWORD” 
Edouard Manet 


the humble folk, eternal consoler of the 
poor for whom life is a burden.” “A 
large part of the interest in my painting 
centers upon the young mother  sur- 
rounded by her children.” “I have en- 
deavored to bring to all of the figures in 
this scene the varieties of emotions 
proper to each, but united as one in the 
expression of confidence—respectful in 
the old, searchingly so in the young. To 
better convey the feeling, I have placed 


FRENCH SCHOOL From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“MADAME CHARPENTIER AND HER CHILDREN” (New) 
Auguste Renoir 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


FLEMISH SCHOOL 


“THE HOLY FAMILY” 
Peter Paul Rubens 


DUTCH SCHOOL 


in the light, in this somber hut, the prin- 
cipal actors of the scene.” “It is thus 
that the effect of light has seemed to 
me to contribute to the expression of 
the feeling, the emotion sought.” 
Constant Troyon was a painter of the 
Barbizon school. For the benefit of 
those who know the name but not just 
what it means, we give the following ex- 
planation. The Barbizon school was 
formed by a group of men, landscape 
painters in the main, who having more 
or less the same general tastes and ideas 
decided to form a new school of paint- 
ing. They settled at Barbizon in Foun- 
tainebleau Forest, three or four hours 
from Paris, and from there have come 
most of the beautiful paintings by Corot, 
Diaz, Troyon, Dupre, Rousseau and Dau- 
bigny. 
of 1830. 


They are also known as the men 
It might be well to add that 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“THE WIFE OF FRANS HALS” 
Frans Hals 


these men derived their initial inspira- 
tion from the works of John Constable, 
an English landscape painter. Troyon 
was born in 1810 and died in 1865. 

George De Forest Brush was at one 
time a painter of the American Indian, 
his Indian “Gathering Water Lilies” re- 
ceiving a medal at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. He has since then painted 
many pictures of a characer similar to 
“In the Garden,” in which members of 
his own family appear as models. 

Edouard Manet was the founder of the 
school of the so-called Impressionistes. 
His recognition was long in coming but 
he was finally understood and received. 
His “Boy with a Sword” is a wonder- 
ful piece of painting and is undoubtedly 
his masterpiece. He was born in Paris 
in 1832 and died there in 1883. 

Auguste Renoir was born in 1841 and 


FLEMISH SCHOOL From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“JAMES STUART” 
Van Dyck 


ENGLISH SCHOOL 


From the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, by permission 


“REV. WILLIAM PENNICOTT” (New) 
Sir Thomas Lawrence 


He is also a member of the 
school. The ‘La Famille 
Charpentier” is his masterpiece. 


still lives. 
Impressioniste 


Peter Paul Rubens was a most prolific 
painter and there is hardly a museum but 
contains examples from his brush. ‘The 
Holy Family” here depicted is a well 
known picture and displays all the char- 
acteristics of a Rubens. 
Siegen, 1577, and 
1640. 

Frans Hals was born in Antwerp in 
1580 and died in 1666 at Haarlem. He 
was the founder of a National style 
and a portrait painter to be ranked with 
the greatest masters. “The Wife of 
Frans Hals” is a splendid example of 


He was born at 


died in Antwerp in 


his broad masterly handling and his vital 
treatment of flesh tints. 

Sir Anthony Van Dyck was born in 
Antwerp, 1599, and died in London in 
1641. Reproductions from his works 
are well known, and his James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond and Lenox, is a very 
good example of his aristocratic style. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence was one of the 
well known English portrait painters. 
He was born at Bristol in 1769 and died 
in London in 1830. The powerful head 
of the Reverend William ~Pennicott is 
one of his best paintings, if, indeed, it is 
not his masterpiece. It was purchased 
by the Metropolitan Museum in _ 1906, 
from the income of the Rogers’ Fund. 
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(“Lucky” Baldwin’s country home.) 
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Photo by Wm. H. Kirk, N. Y. 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, HAMPTON, VA. 


Photo by Wm. H. Kirk, N. Y. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NORFOLK, VA. 


IN GRASSE, FRANCE 


THE PERFUME INDUSTRY 
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Gathering V 


Manipulating Jasmine Blossoms 


Gathering Roses 


WAY down in the southeastern blossoms. This latter is arrived at in 
corner of France, near the city of certain flowers by simple distillation, 
Nice and not far from the sparkling but in the violet, jasmine and kindred 
waters of the Mediterranean, lies the blossoms the operation is more difficult. 
town of Grasse, celebrated as a very im- The petals of these are placed in shallow 


Gathering Jasmine Blossoms at Grasse, France 


portant center of the perfumery indus- trays with glass bottoms heavily coated 
try. Here for about six months in the with grease (see cut). This grease in 
year the whole of the surrounding coun- time draws out into itself all the odor 
try is one immense flower garden in that was in the flower and it in turn is 
which a large proportion of the popula- treated to a strong alcoholic solution 
tion finds employment in the cultivation ‘which extracts from it every particle of 
and gathering of the flowers and in the the perfume. The resultant product is 
separation of the perfume from the then ready for my lady’s handkerchief. 


SAN FRANCISCO Photo by Mildred L. Woodruff 


RUINS OF ST, MARY’S CHURCH ON CALIFORNIA STREET 
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SAN FRANCISCO Photos by Mildred L. Woodruff 


1. A. N. Towne’s Nob Hill Mansion 

2. Ruins of W. H. Croker’s Residence 

3. Mr. Stanford’s California Street Home 

4. Scene on Market Street during Street Car Strike 
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Photo by Putnam & Valentine 
GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO 


‘The Colonial Homes of Virginia | 


Brief Historical Sketches of Twelve 


of these Famous Old 


Residences 


By MAYMIE PORTER 


Illustrated with photographs 


“MT. AIRY” 


“MT. AIRY,” on the Rappahannock River 
in Richmond County, Virginia, presents a 
pleasing picture of Colonial life of one 
hundred years ago. The large park, ter- 
raced gardens, the race track, and magnifi- 
cent residence, with its broad acres, evi- 
dence at once the celebrity of this home. 
It was built in 1758 by Col. John Tayloe, 
and the estate comprising 4,000 acres has 
been in the hands of the Tayloe family 
ever No Colonial home was ever 
graced more open-hand_ hospitality 
than Mt. Airy, and it can boast of some 
of the most distinguished guests that ever 
honored American soil, 


since. 
with 


“TUCKAHOE,” on the James River, near 


Richmond, Virginia, is a most famous 
home. Here lived Thomas Mann Ran- 
dolph, whose marriage with Gabrielle 


Harvie was a romance of peculiar inter- 
est. This Gabrielle was in love with a 
Mr. Marshall who was in the employ of 
her father. Ignorant of this fact her par- 
ents promised her in marriage to Col. 
Thomas Randolph. Her desire for a 
clandestine marriage with Marshall did 
not meet with his approval, and a quarrel 
ensued. She afterward married in accord- 
ance with her parent’s wishes, and the bril- 
liant social life of Tuckahoe grew out of 


VIRGINIA 


NEAR RICHMOND, 


“TUCKAHOE,” 
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IN FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


“KENMORE,” 


“ARLINGTON,” FAIRFAX COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


her efforts to crush out the memory of 
her real love in rounds of gaieties. Col. 
Randolph made no secret of his unhappi- 
ness in thus being deprived of his wife’s 
society. He was a brother of the great 
orator, John Randolph, and a direct de- 
scendant of Pocahontas. 


“CHELSEA” or “YORKTOWN,” in York- 
town, Virginia, was the home of Governor 
Nelson. It is one of the most interesting 
of all Virginia homes, from the fact that 
it is one of the oldest and especially dis- 
tinguished. It was upon this house an 
order was given to “Fire” in the “Siege of 
Yorktown,” and the holes made in its walls 
by this charge are pointed out to the many 
visitors who include Yorktown as a center 
of historical interest. 


“KENMORE,” in Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
was built in 1749 by Col. Fielding Lewis 
who married Betty Washington. It re- 
quired years to complete this splendid edi- 
fice, as Col. Lewis desired to honor his 
bride with the handsomest home in all 
Virginia. The most striking feature of 
Kenmore is its interior decorations. The 
artistic designs in plaster on its ceilings and 
open fire-places were executed by a British 
prisoner. At the suggestion of General 
Washington these designs in the library 
represented Aesop’s fables. At Kenmore, 
Mary Washington, the mother of George, 
died. This property is now in the posses- 
sion of the Howard family. 


“ARLINGTON.’—In the National Ceme- 
tery in Fairfax County, Virginia, across 


the Potomac River from Washington, is 
Arlington, once the home of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, a name revered by the North 
and South. Its classic outlines suggest a 
seat of learning rather than a homestead, 
but its repose and grandeur of appeardnce 
correspond with the character of its hero. 
It is a more modern homestead than 
others viewed from a historical standpoint, 
and lacks the touch of time to surround 
it with the interest accorded other homes 
in Virginia. The stars and stripes now 
wave above the spot most cherished by the 
noble General as an ensignia of peace. 


“MONTICELLO,” in Albemarle County, 
Virginia, in close proximity to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, was the home of Thomas 
Jefferson. His love of simplicity was car- 
ried out in the architecture of his home 
for the substantial effect was desired more 
than the decorations. Monticello is a worthy 
index to the skill of President Jefferson as 
an architect. The arrangement of its 
rooms and other features of this imposing 
homestead are results of his original ideas. 
The solid mahogany floors were considered 
the finest in America at the time the house 
was erected. Monticello was captured in 
Revolutionary times and sacked by the 
enemy, but the property was uninjured. 
The President’s loving ministrations to his 
invalid wife in Monticello give to it its 
sweetest memory. 


“WESTOVER.’— The most beautiful of 
all Colonial homes is Westover, built by 
William Byrd, the President of the Co- 
lonial Council of Virginia, author of the 
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Westover Manuscripts, and a favorite of 
the English King whose agent he was. The 
sad fate of his daughter Evelyn, sur- 
rounds Westover with romance. The love 
of this beautiful creature for her cousin, 
Col. John Custis, was unreturned and he 


afterwards married Martha Dandridge. 
The disappointment was more than she 


could survive, and she died of a broken 


heart. Her grave is pointed out in the 


“BERKEY, 2 


burying-ground of old Westover. The 
grandeur of this old establishment has not 
suffered from the ravages of time, but it 
stands as a source of pride to all Virginia. 
It is now owned by Mr. William Ramsay. 


“MT. VERNON,” the home of President 
George Washington, on the Potomac River 
in Westmoreland County, Virginia, is an 
object of universal interest, being thronged 
constantly with the tourists to our Na- 
tional Capital. George Washington made 
additions to the structure erected by his 
brother, Lawrence, and named the en- 
larged residence “Mt. Vernon,” for Ad- 
miral Vernon, under whom he had served. 
This completed homestead then comprised 
more than twenty apartments. Its small 
windows, low ceilings and curious wain- 
scotings reveal its old time style of archi- 
tecture. One hundred and five years have 
been counted since the mistress of the 
mansion was laid to rest by the side of the 
Father of His Country at Mt. Vernon, yet 
its noble lines and splendid proportions 
have been perfectly preserved by the ladies 
of the Mt. Vernon Association. 


“BERKLY,” about twenty-five miles be- 
low Richmond, Virginia, in Charles City 
County, evokes special interest in being 
the birth-place of William Henry Harri- 
son, the most popular general of his day 
and the twelfth President of the United 


States. His father’s death occurred in 1791. 
He then became the ward of Robert Mor- 
ris, the noted financier. His subsequent 
commission with the United States Artil- 
lery and his later residence in the West, 
rob Berkly of extensive historical associa- 
It is a plain structure, substantially 
an exponent to the 


tion. 
built, and stands as 
style of architecture prevalent in the early 


part of the Eighteenth Century. It is to- 


IN CHARLES CITY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


day preserved in all of its dignity with 
open doors to evidence generous hospitality, 
its crowning glory in early days. 


“MONTPELIER,” in Orange County, Vir- 
ginia, was built by President Madison. 
The background of mountain scenery and 
the salubrity of situation give Montpelier 
its name. Its imposing appearance fails 
to testify that comfort and _ hospitality 
were first considered in its commodious 
arrangement, yet it is said that ornamen- 
tation and effect played a small part in 
its plan of construction. One wing of the 
house was cut off by partition for the use 
of Mr. Madison’s mother, whose manage- 
ment of slaves and general housekeeping 
were governed by the customs of her early 
life. The President’s wife made her house- 
hold furnishings and general supervision 
correspond with the progress of years, and 
visitors in being admitted to both apart- 
ments were vividly impressed by the 
changes in the mode of living possible in 
a lifetime. Mrs. Madison’s charms and 
popularity could not be limited to the sphere 
of a country home, and consequently the 
social life of Montpelier is overshadowed 
by her brilliant career in Washington. 


“SHERWOOD FOREST,” in Charles City 
County, Virginia, was the home of Presi- 
dent John Tyler. It is only three miles 
from Greenway Court, his father’s home- 
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“SHERWOOD FOREST,’ CHARLES CITY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


“OAK HILL,” 


stead, and was originally a part of that es- 
tate. His beloved wife, the tiniest type of 
pure, benevolent womanhood, was the soul 
of Sherwood. Her supervision of the fe- 
male slaves on the plantation approached a 
mother-like interest, and the arrangement 
of the slave quarters, connected with the 
main part of the dwelling, suggests, no 
doubt, a convenience for her close, watchful 
care of the inmates. The plantation life 
of old Virginia at that period was more 
ideally characterized by the habits of in- 
dustry and benevolence of President and 
Mrs. Tyler than perhaps by any other 
couple in high life. Sherwood was the re- 
sort of the poor and needy, and a helping 
hand was ever extended to those seeking 
succor. While not as imposing as_ the 
homes of the other Virginia Presidents, 
there is an air of homelike comfort and hos- 
pitality about Sherwood that no magnifi- 
cence of structure can give. 


“OAK HILL.”— Although not built until 
1820, Oak Hill in London County, Vir- 


LONDON COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


ginia, the home of President Monroe, rep- 
resents perfectly the Colonial style of archi- 
tecture. The grandeur of its proportions 
is enhanced by the unusually designed por- 
tico, which is supported by Doric pillars 
thirty feet high and eight feet in circumfer- 
ence. The main entrance to the dwelling 
is a small balcony leading into a grand hall- 
way eighty feet long and forty-seven feet 
wide. High ceilings, broad windows, and 
numerous apartments, enforce the magnifi- 
cence of this homestead. The property em- 
braces 1,300 acres of land in the garden 
spot of the Old Dominion. In early life 
Mr. Henry Fairfax acquired the estate, 
and has preserved for Oak Hill its former 
perfections in supervision, and it is one of 
the most noted and admired seats in all the 
commonwealth. Love for blooded horses 
and the joys of the turf characterize this 
section of Virginia; and Mr. Fairfax gives 
fame to the Oak Hill plantation by raising 
thorough-breds in horses, cows and sheep. 
The Albemarle Pippin orchard is a striking 
feature of this interesting old place. 
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MARK TWAIN AT OXFORD 
Just after having received his degree 


MARK TWAIN is probably one of the 
most cherished possessions of the United 
States, and it is a delightful fact that the 
recognition of his genius and greatness 
should be accorded him in his lifetime. 
His recent English trip was not at all 


necessary to confirm the average thinking 
American in his admiration of this dis- 
tinguished man of letters, even though the 
homage paid Mr. Clemens in England may 
have unconsciously strengthened this view- 


point. He was virtually féted from the 


moment he arrived at Liverpool in June 
until he left that city the early part of 
July. At the commencement exercises of 


Oxford University the degree of Doctor 
of Letters was conferred upon him, be- 


Photo by Lenz & Co., Bankok 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF SIAM 


cause of his ability as a writer and the 
renown which has come to him through 
his writings. One of the notable enter- 
tainments accorded him in London was 
the luncheon of the famous Pilgrims at 
the Savoy Hotel. Another celebrated event 
was a dinner with King Edward. The 
staff of the English comic paper Punch 
tendered him still another dinner, and he 
was also banqueted at the House of Com- 
mons. At Liverpool he was the much 
toasted guest of the Lord Mayor. 


PRINCES OF SIAM.—The presence of 
the King of Siam in London and the like- 
lihood of his coming to the United States 
next year have aroused interest in this 
Eastern potentate and his family. He is 
a great believer in the educational ideas 


of the occident, as is evidenced by the 
presence of a son at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, where he is a member of one of the 
Corporations or secret societies of the 
undergraduates, in whose life duelling 
plays so all-important a part. In England 
and in Europe the Siamese King was en- 
tertained by the rulers of the various coun- 
tries visited. 


GERONIMO, the old Apache warrior, one 
of the most conspicuous Indians now alive, 
and one who in the Indian wars gave the 
Government a good deal of trouble, came 
into the limelight once more early in July 
when he attempted to escape from Fort 
Sill at Cache, Oklahoma, while attending 
the celebration of Quanah Parker, a fa- 
mous Comanche chief, who has entertained 
a President, many noted Congressmen, and 
recently Ambassador Bryce. Geronimo 
was at Cache with a guard under parole, 
and was missed from the Indian camp 
for about eight hours. A body of soldiers 
from Fort Sill succeeded in capturing him 
several miles out of the town on the morn- 
ing following his escape. The reason he 
gave for his attempt was that having heard 
of the troubles of the Apache Indians in 


Photo by Lenz & Co., Bankok 
PRINCE DAMRONG OF SIAM 


Arizona when they threatened to go on 
the warpath, it was his desire to go to 
their assistance. Recently Geronimo joined 
the Dutch Reformed Church in the hope 
of obtaining a pardon. Family troubles, 
however, interfered with his plan. His 
eighth wife left him, and he drank liquor 
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GERONIMO 


to excess, laying out on the ground of the 
reserve all one night. This so incensed 
the church-going people that he lost his 
standing in the church. 


THEOBALD CHARTRAN, who died in 
Paris the early part of July, was almost 
as well known in this country as in France, 
because of nis having painted portraits of 


many prominent American men _ and 
women, including President Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mrs. Nicholas Long- 


worth and Cardinal Gibbons. He was born 
in 1849 at Besancon. M. Chartran’s first 
American visit was in 1893. Because of 
his fame he found it necessary to return 
a number of times. While attempting to 
paint a picture of the Baltimore fire, he 
came near losing his life. 


ANGELO HEILPRIN, the famous scientist, 
explorer and naturalist, who died unex- 
pectedly in New York, July 17, possessed 
an international reputation. In 1902 he 
climbed to the Mt. Pelee Volcano, less than 
a month after it destroyed St. Pierre, 
studying the volcano in virtually full 


blast. Through his trip he forever settled 
the question of the Nicaraguan Canal 
route, more than any other man in this 
country, so impressing Congress that the 
United States committed itself to the Pan- 
ama Canal. He discovered the existence 
of a volcanic range which rendered im- 
possible the Nicaraguan region for the 
canal route. Professor Heilprin was born 
at Satoraljauyhely, Hungary, March 31, 
1853, being brought to America by his par- 
ents when he was only three years old. He 
served a short time in a business house, 
then became associated with his father, 
Michael Heilprin, a Hebrew scholar, who 
was then assisting in revising Appleton’s 
“New American Encyclopedia.” Several 
excellent articles by the son at this time 
attracted attention, and he was sent to 
London in 1876 to pursue his scientific 
studies under such scholars as Huxley, 
Judd, Etheridge and others. He made 
rapid strides under the instruction of these 
men, and in 1877 received the Forbes 
medal from England. From England he 
went to Paris, thence to the University of 
Geneva, studying mineralogy and geology. 


The late THEOBALD CHARTRAN 


In recognition of his marked abilities 
along scientific lines he was given the Jes- 
sup’ Fellowship at the Academy of Natural 
Science in Philadelphia, and the end of 
the following year was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Invertebrate Paleontology. At the 
same institution in 1883 he was made Cu- 
rator in Charge, which position he held 
until his resignation in April, 1892. Much 
fame came to him also for the part he 
played as the organizer and conductor of 
exploring expeditions, making, as he did, 
trips to Alaska, Bermuda, Florida, South 
America, the Artic Ocean and Mexico. He 
aided Peary in organizing his first ex- 
pedition to the north in 1891, and the fol- 
lowing year personally conducted a relief 
expedition under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Science. Lieu- 
tenant Peary recognized his services by 
naming one of the largest glaciers in the 
world after him, and also gave his name 
to part of an unexplored tract, the most 
northerly piece of land on the globe. Pro- 
fessor Heilprin spent 1898-1899 in the 
Klondike regions and in traveling over 
Alaska to the Behring Strait for the study 
of the gold deposit in the Yukon River. 
His greatest achievement came, however, 


The late PROF. HEILPRIN 


three years later in 1902, when occurred his 
world famous expedition to Mt. Pelee with 
its wonderful results and benefits to the 
scientific world and to the United States. 
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WILLIAM G. AND JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


JOHN D. AND WILLIAM G. ROCKE- 
FELLER.— Because of the Government 
investigation and prosecution of the trusts 
of the country, conspicuous among these 
activities being the examination of the 
Standard Oil Company at Chicago in July, 
and the infliction on the men at the head 
of those companies of fines for violations 
of the laws, the Rockefeller brothers, John 
D. and William H., have been very much 
in the public eye. This is particularly true 
of John D., whose viewpoint in regard to 
newspaper publicity seems to have com- 
pletely changed. Where formerly he fled 
at the sight of a reporter, he now seems 
to seek the company of the newspaper fra- 
ternity. This was shown conclusively at 


Cleveland during the amateur golf cham- 
pionship. He celebrated his sixty-eighth 
birthday by trudging over the links of 
the Euclid Golf Club, with his soft hat 
jammed on the back of his head, his 
trousers rolled up, and his coat on his 
arm, mingling with the crowd that was 
watching the play of the golfers and ap- 
parently enjoying himself immensely. In 
the Chicago investigation of the Standard 
Oil, he revealed, what came as a surprise 
to most Americans, that for a dozen years 
he had had practically nothing to do with 
the business of the company, and had not 
been in their office for eight years, and on 
this account was woefully ignorant of the 
very details of the Standard Oil Company. 
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By PAUL THOMPSON 


F the London successes of the last 

season in the English capital there 
probably was none whose chances for 
American success surpass that of “Mr. 
George,” put on at the Vaudeville Theater 
by Charles Hawtrey, well known to theater- 
goers of this country through his delight- 
fully finished performance in “The Mes- 


trey there can be no two opinions of its 
winning dollars and encomiums. 

London is fortunate in the possession 
of an actor as clever as Cyril Maude. 
He it was who contributed so largely to the 
success of the Parker dramatization of W. 
W. Jacobs’s “Beauty and the Barge,” which 
play failed so lamentably when presented 


senger from Mars.” Inspired by the suc- in New York by Nat Goodwin. Then a 
cess which at- year ago came 
tended his takinz ae lOndidaltersemncn) 
Frances Belmont STEW ARIPARN = adaptation from 
from musical 6OONENE: the French by 
comedy and mak- our own prolific 
ing her his lead- Clyde Fitch. The 
ing woman, after piece played in 
which she _ be- two other  the- 


came the wife of 
an English peer, 
NMirsmeeitia wt tresy, 
again sought the 
light opera stage 
for his leading 
woman, choosing 
for this position 
Miss Billie Burke, 
an American giri 
who had won 
quite her share 
of popularity in 
London in pieces 
like the “Belle 
of Mayfair,’ and 
Aladdin.  bhis 
fall she is to be 
John Drew’s lead- 
ing woman, when 


aters and finally 
settled down for 
ae total eonmEs35 
performances at 
Mr. Maude’s own 
theater, The Play- 
house. Of the 
thinnest possible 
woof, but delight- 
fully amusing, 
even though the 
latter acts, being 
spun out too fine, 
belie the promise 
of an extremely 
funny first act, it 
still is possessed 
of sustained in- 
terest largely be- 
cause of the de- 


this American lightful fun-mak- 
star opens at the ing abilities of 
Empire Theater, Mr. Maude. 
New York, in a “Toddles” has, at 
pieced called “My least, an even 
Wife,” which, chance of  suc- 
adapted by Miss Billie Burke in “‘Mr. George’’ ceeding in this 
Michael Morton country with Jo- 


from the French, seems to have scored 


at the Haymarket in London at the 
very end of the theatrical season. “Mr. 
George” is of the lightest possible 
texture, but delightfully well played. 


Its locale is in Boston at the time of the 
famous Tea Party and is much more 
American in spirit than English, despite 
which handicap it scored unquestionably in 
London. Played in America by Mr. Haw- 


seph Coyne in the English actor-man- 
ager’s part. The former American actor, 
by the way, has scored so heavily in 
London in “The Merry Widow” at 
Daly’s that his presence in “Toddles” in 
America has been deferred until Decem- 
ber at least. Meanwhile Maude has 
staged and found success in Augustus 
Thomas’s “Earl of Pawtucket,’ so well 
known in America as played by D’Orsay. 


Another English piece whose  pro- 
duction in New York has been prom- 
ised is “The Girls of Gottenburg,” one of 
George Edwardes’s Gaiety Theater pieces. 
This was put on the middle of May and 
at that time seemed destined to enjoy the 
year or two year long success of its many 
predecessors in that playhouse. Klaw & 
Erlanger are to bring the piece to America 
at the close of its London run with Miss 
Gertie Millar, who plays the leading femi- 
nine role there. It is rather interesting to 
know that the story of the piece is based 
on the widely-reported incident of the Ger- 
rean cobbler who last spring pretended to 
be a military officer and while in this guise 
imprisoned the mayor of the town which 
he was visiting and in other ways carried 
things with a high hand until caught. Ed- 
mund Payne, a diminutive comedian, built 
somewhat on the lines of James T. 
Powers, George Grossmith, and May de 
Sousa, the latter an American girl, are the 
associates of Miss Millar in the Gaiety 
piece. Grossmith, who is also one of the 
syndicate of authors of the piece, has been 
seen in this country two or three times, 
the last time being, I think, with Edna May 
in “The School Girl.” He is scheduled to 
star in a straight comedy under the man- 
agement of Charles Frohman this coming 
season in America. “The Girls of Gotten- 
burg” has some good musical numbers by 
the indefatigable Ivan Caryll and some 
amusing situations. However, like “Miss 
Hook of Holland,” it needs Americanizing 
to insure its success in the United States. 

Francis Wiailson’s vehicle is also to 
be a piece with the English hallmark 
of success, entitled “When Knights were 
Bold,” which, featuring James Welch, has 
been very successful at Wyndham’s Thea- 
ter. Welch, it is interesting to know, 


piece should afford Francis Wilson a splen- 
did opportunity for fun making and prove 
to be a worthy successor to “The Moun- 
tain Climber.” 
One of the con- 


important events 


nected with the last English season, some 
few of whose successes have been chron- 


Cyril Maude in ‘‘Toddles”’ 

icled in the August and September issues 
of THEr Burr McIntosH MonrTuiy, and 
one whose unqualified success is of the 
greatest interest to Americans, was that of 
Grace George in Margaret Mayo’s adapta- 
tion of Sardou’s “Divorcons,’ which was 
put on at Wallack’s Theater in New York 


Scene from 


created the principal role in “Mr. Hop- 
kinson,” played in the United States by 
Dallas Welford. The piece Wilson is to 
play is a sort of farcical “The Road to 
Yesterday,” the characters being taken back 
to the days when knights played so con- 
spicuous a role in the world’s history. The 


“The Girls of Gottenburg’’ 


last April. Miss George took the piece 
with the same admirable supporting com- 
pany, headed by Frank Worthing, to Lon- 
don in June, and at the Duke of York’s— 
Theater at once achieved an artistic and 
financial success. A regular London season 
has been determined on for the future. 
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: OUR PRIZES 


The Point of View 


A LITTLE TALK UPON THE USE AND VALUE OF INDIVIDUALITY 
IN PICTORIAL PERCEPTION. 


By, J AGME Sa G. 


SECOND PRIZE 


HE point of view is one of the most 
important phases in the evolution 

of an artistic photograph. Like the scen- 
ario of a play or the plot of a story, a 
photograph should have a definite mo- 
tive; a keynote, if you please, for it is 
upon this fact that a good photograph 
is based. It is obvious that one must 
first learn to recognize and appreciate 
motives in nature before an attempt is 
made toward serious expression. This 
ability of recognition can only be gained 
by the cultivation of one’s point of view; 
the term in its present application mean- 
ing the attitude which one takes in look- 
ing toward nature for pictorial sugges- 
tion. It is therefore not the purpose 
of this article to discuss the technical 
rules of composition, but rather, to offer 
a few suggestions to the amateur who 


“THE SIGNAL” 


SAVERY 


CHAS. TRACY) PA. 


has a desire to picture nature in a truth- 
ful, original and artistic manner. 

One of the first and most difficult les- 
sons to be learned is to view nature an- 
alytically; in other words, to see nature 
in fragments, oblivious of other sur- 
roundings. Because an old apple tree 
laden with blossoms grows in the 
shadow of a belching smoke stack, it 
does not follow that the tree’s individ- 
ual beauty has been altered. Neither is 
the scene necessarily lacking in photo- 
graphic possibilities, for in that very 
combination, incongruous as it may seem, 
there may lie a motive which, if given 
the proper expression, will prove a pic- 
ture of great artistic merit. But in 
such a subject, how many enthusiastic 
amateurs have the discriminating eye to 
recognize the possibilities for artistic 
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treatment? On account of there being 
so many things to attract one’s atten- 
tion it is not strange that we get in 
the habit of viewing nature as a whole 
instead of in parts. 

A sweeping landscape, a meadow 
brook and a bank of fleecy clouds might 
make a pleasing subject for a certain 
kind of photograph, but as there are so 
many things that would hold positions 
of equal importance, the eye would drift 
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“THE WILLOWS” we 
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MEYER 


from one object to another without re- 
ceiving a definite idea of any one; the 
reason being that nothing is given par- 
ticular emphasis. With such conditions 
it is also difficult to grasp the artist's 
meaning. 

Followers of the new school of pho- 
tography realize the importance of lay- 
ing special stress upon the keynote; hav- 
ing all other objects in the photograph 


hold subservient positions; at the same 


FIRST PRIZE 


time aiding the main motive. It is 
therefore well to look at nature as the 
parts of a beautiful mosaic: first learning 
to appreciate the distinct importance and 
beauty of each part before attempting 
to execute a design. It is only through 
these means that one can hope to realize 
the highest results. 

The vision of a man who undertakes 
to give an individual interpretation of 
nature in light and shade, must not let 
itself be restricted by the rules of con- 
vention. Many people have the erroneous 
idea that because a photograph is within 
the lines of perfect composition that 
it is necessarily artistic. While it is 
true that the rules of composition should 
at all times be regarded, still outside 
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of this there lies an abundant field which 
comprises an equally important element. 
I mean the development of individuality. 
If a photograph does not represent an 
original treatment of a motive then it 
fails to fulfill the most important mis- 
sion and as a_ hollow repetition may 
easily be placed in the same category 
as the letter of condolence copied from 
“The Hearthstone Correspondent.” While 
both may be perfect examples of re- 
spective composition, still they will lack 
the ring of sincerity, which after all is 
one of the important requisites. 
Stereotyped methods and ideas are prov- 
ing the greatest drawback to the advance- 
ment of photography to a place of dignity 
among the arts. Take, for instance, a 
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man in the process of photographing 
a rustic bridge, a winding road and a 
group of overhanging trees. After some 
maneuvering he is able to obtain an 
image upon the ground glass that agrees 
with the principles of good composition. 
The trees and bridge are in perfect bal- 
ance and the horizon as near the center 


“A SUMMER DAY” 


“EARLY MORNING” 
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as possible without transgressing the 
law. After securing the actual require- 
ments of perfect composition it never 
occurs to him to drop the lens and pro- 
cure an interesting foreground at the ex- 
pense of an uninteresting sky. Neither does 
a little bare-footed chap holding a fishing 
rod and sitting on a nearby fence seem 


THIRD PRIZE 


to suggest any possibility for a unique 
hgure in a dull expanse of roadway. 
This man has seen pictures of bridges 
and trees before and he thinks he knows 
how they should be photographed. In 
fact, this whistling imitator believes he 
has exhausted the subject’s possibilities 
merely because he has exhausted some 
other man’s ideas. Not once has the 
occasion seemed to demand the use of 
his own intelligence. What otherwise 
could have been made an original and 
charming arrangement is sacrificed by 
the click of the shutter, and there is per- 
petuated another stereotyped’ “Country 
Road” to take its place among thousands 
of dusty others. And what is the rem- 
edy? Nothing more than to bring one’s 
own intelligence to bear upon the sub- 
ject and to cast conventionalities to the 
winds. Photography will then have 
added to its charms a hundred fold; it 
will no longer consist in mere repetitions 
of other people’s ideas, but will hold a 
distinct position in the field of mental 
as well as mechanical achievement. 

In the selection of a subject and the 
arrangement of material, it must be borne 
in mind that simplicity in photography 
has the same charm as in other forms of 
art. It is surprising the little material 
that is actually needed to form a subject 
for an artistic photograph. What is 
lacking in material must be filled by a 
liberal evidence of the artist’s  origi- 
ality. As an illustration take an amateur 
who has not yet learned the difference 
between quality and quantity. Give him 
three dozen American beauty roses and 
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in all probability he will attempt to pho- 
tograph them as a mass; the arrange- 
ment will be stilted and there will be 
no evidence of his ingenuity further than 
a perfect negative. On the other hand, 
an artist of experience might select the 
smallest rose from the cluster, place 
with it an opera glass, a pair of gloves 
and a half opened letter, and be able 
with these simple accessories to form a 
meritorious study in still life. Now what 
is the difference? One has used quantity 
and little intelligence and produced an 
ordinary photograph, while the other 
has used a small amount of material and 
been able to achieve a result of artistic 
importance. 

Thus, after all, we see that pictures are 
the result of careful thought rather than 
the possession of a great amount of ma- 
terial. A sun dial and a few hollyhocks 
in the corner of a quaint garden can be 
made as interesting as a chain of AI- 
pine peaks; each of course having their 
own particular qualities. We must not 
sigh for more photographic worlds to 
conquer, but bring our eyes to earth and 
learn to recognize original motives in 
simple things. 

In the careers of most of us, there 
comes a time when we are filled with an 
insatiable longing for new and greater sub- 
jects. Like boys, anxious to see the world 
and restless in the surroundings of peace 
and contentment, we run away; but when 
we return we have learned to see and ap- 
preciate a new and wonderful beauty in 
the old things, an appreciation which only 
experience can make us realize. 
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ENTERED AT NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


With thepublicationofthisthesecondnum- than usual. There will be an illustrated 
ber of our magazine since we have increased travel article from the pen of Charles 
its size, we know of nothing that would Quincy Turner, and Paul Thompson will 
make us regret the write of the notable 


step we have taken; {SoS SE Se tira Fae I lays of the year. 
Nee PY 


on the contrary, we : a | ~ehotom Gratt will 

have had only the THE we have an article by 

most flattering com- e BURR MCINTOSH m= jj. Roland Rood, the 
MONTHLY & 


mendation from our well known writer 
many friends both on photographic 
by word of mouth ays —~t subjects. 

and by the scores of SOT MMe Orme MM bane See There will be 
letters that have some fine autumn 
been sent us from 
all parts of the 
country in which 
the writers testify 
their appreciation 
of our efforts to 
give them a better 
magazine and as- 
Sure us) Of =their 
unfailing support. 
We are glad—more 
glad than we can 
tell you—for we feel 
sure that the change 


landscapes and in 
the Department of 
Painting and Sculp- 
ture there will be 
a reproduction of 
the beautiful mar- 
ble tomb of the late 
Pope Leo XIII, 
with a photograph 
of the sculptor, and 
an article and some 
illustrations of the 
work of a number 
of the younger 
painters who. are 
radically — personal 
in their art 

St. Albans’ Pa- 
geant will be repre- 
sented by a number 
of excellent photo- 
graphs and a brief 


was a wise one. 
Among other 
things it means that 
our magazine can 
now accommodate 
a limited number of 
pages of high class 
advertising and a 


large portion of the Reduced half-tone of October cover descriptive sketch of 
income from this : the interesting his- 
source will be turned back into the publi- torical revivals which yearly take place in 
cation in the shape of better color-work England. 

and better pictures throughout, thereby We hope our readers will continue to 
giving our patrons the benefit. Our Octo- send us not only their suggestions but their 


ber number will be fully up to our high criticisms of our efforts, that we may 
standard. The cover in full rich colors will profit by them and thus continue to make 
be appropriate to the season and the panels THE Burr McIntosH MontHty “the most 
of actors and notable people will be better beautiful magazine in the world.” 


PRIZE CUP 


AWARDED BY 


THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


TO THE WINNER 
OF THE 


CHILDREN’S CONTEST 


The Name and Portrait of the successful con- 
testant together with the photographs of those 
taking Second and Third Prizes and the ten 
receiving Special Mention will be published in 
the October number. 

A word about the Cup, which, we think, should 
gratifying to its recipient. It stands 
seven inches high and is of sterling silver. The 
ebony base is three and one-half inches high, 
making a total of ten and one-half inches. 

It is one of Gorham’s latest designs and is an 
example of all that is best in the silversmith’s 
art. We might add that its actual cost to us was 
many dollars over the $25.00 we agreed to devote 
to it, but when we came to make our selection 
we were so struck by the beauty and simplicity of 


be very 


manifest excellence of the 
workmanship that we felt justified in paying the 
extra cost, feeling that the added satisfaction on 
both sides would more than compensate us. 
The cup will be beautifully engraved with the 
following inscription: 
(Name of Winner) 


Winner of the First Prize in Children’s Contest 
held by THe Burr McIntosnH Monruty, for the 
most beautiful photograph of a child under six 
years of age. 

New York, August ro, 


the design and the 


1907. 


We have already sent the cup to the successful 
contestant and we hope its receipt gave as much 
pleasure as we derived in our capacity of donors. 


AD Eas a dS 


Moore Push- Pins 


to hang things on 


don’t show, because the transparent glass 
heads take the color of the background. 

The needle-like points are tool-tempered steel. Hold 
without tearing woodwork or plaster. For hanging Cal- 
endars, Posters, Prints, Photographs, Small Pictures, Dra- 
peries, and the many other things folks like to keep around 
them. PUSH them in; no hammering. 


Either size, 10c half dozen, 20c dozen, 
at Stationery, Notion, House-furnishing or 
Photo Supply Stores, or mailed prepaid. 


= 125 South 11th Street 
Moore Push- Pin Co. Philadelphia - Penna. 


OUR PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


For the BEST OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


made by amateurs, received at this office BEFORE SEPTEMBER 12, we will forward the following 
pane and publish the winning photographs in the November number of THE BuRR MCINTOSH 


ONTHLY. (Any size or finish eligible) 
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SPECIAL— $25.00 PRIZE 

For the best OUTDOOR FIGURE WORK sent in before September 15, 1907, a Special 
Prize of $25.00 is offered. Mark these photos SPECIAL. The photograph winning Special Prize 
will be published in the Christmas number. Write the name and address of photographer 
plainly on back of each photograph. 

This competition is open free to any one who may desire to compete, without charge or 
consideration of any kind. The contestants need not be subscribers to THE BURR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY in order to be eligible to compete for the prizes offered. 

No photographs to be returned unless accompanied by stamps. THE BurR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY will not be responsible for photos lost. 

Photographs must be submitted with the distinct understanding that if they do not win a 
prize they may be used for publication in THE BuRR McINTOSH MONTHLY upon payment of 
our regular rates ; and the management reserve the right not to award any prize, if the photo- 
graphs are not considered of sufficient merit. 


Address all photographs intended for the contest to 
Prize Photograph Editor, BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 W. 22d St., New York 


LOOK OUT FOR THE FRAUDS 


The public is warned to look out for men or women claiming to be agents for 
THE Burr MCINTOSH MONTHLY, who cannot show proper credentials. 


A man calling himself A. C. Crawford is operating in Georgia and other 
states in the south. Another man calling himself H. C. Burr is at work on the 
Pacific coast. Both men are frauds and should be turned over to the police author- 
ities on the charge of obtaining money under false pretenses. 


EVERY AUTHORIZED AGENT of Tue Burr McINTOSH MONTHLY is pre- 
pared to show written authority from this office. Do not subscribe for THE BURR 
McINTOSH MONTHLY through any person with whom you are not well acquainted 
unless he or she can show proper authority from this office. 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Meeker oS 2M Ee NPS 


PY 
rose | WANTED 


Ww) GLYCERINE 
SOAP 


We are desirous of buy- 
ing a number of copies of 
Che Burr MrIntosh Monthly 
for November, 1903, May, 
1904, June, 1904, and Octo- 
ber, 1904, and will pay 25 


i ARE A FEWLL4\ 


of the many reasons why = er 
you should always say—‘‘4711 White 
Rose’’ when you buy soap. 
It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 
glycerine in name only—and you do not 
need to be told the soothing and _ bene- 
ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 
Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
\) behind a very delicate and refined odor. 


FERD. MULHENS, Cologne 0/R, Germany. \ | BURR PUBLISHING CO. 


winwieek were | 4 West 22d Street, New York City 


/\ 298 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


‘| cents for each copy sent 
| us which is in good con- 

dition and complete. In 
| sending write your name 
| and address on wrapper. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE 


BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


In response to numerous requests that we supply bound volumes of THE BuRR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY in a permanent form, we have arranged to supply the following volumes: 


Each volume consists of FOUR consecutive numbers of THE BURR MCINTOSH MONTHLY, 

as follows: 
Volume 1.—April to July, 1903, inclusive. 
Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5 cannot be supplied at present. 
Volume 6.—December, 1904, to March, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 7.—April, 1905, to July, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 8.—August, 1905, to November, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 9.—December, 1905, to March, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 10.—April, 1906, to July, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 11.—August, 1906, to November, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 12.—December, 1906, to March, 1907, inclusive. 
Volume 13.—April, 1907, to July, 1907, inclusive. 


Sent Prepaid to Any Address in the United States at the following prices: 


Volumes 1, 7, 8, 10 and 11 at $2.50 each. 
Volumes 6, 9, 12 and 13 at $2.75 each. 


Bound in Green Cloth with Back Title in Gold. 


We will bind subscribers’ own copies, if sent to this office in good condition express paid, 
for One Dollar, the bound volumes to be returned at the expense of the subscriber. FOUR 
numbers of the magazine constitute a volume. 


Address all orders to 


THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 West 22d Street, New York 


The DOUBLETONE INKS used in the BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


are manufactured by the 
NEW YORK = SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. =~ CcHicaco 


A DOVE else MEN aS 


The Detroit News said of our first issue: 


“A splendid magazine, worth five times its price 
for its tone of cheer and feast of good things.” 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


MR. BILLY SANDERS, THE SAGE OF SHADY DALE: 
HIS VIEW OF THE NEGRO PROBLEM AND ITS 
REMEDY. Having known the negro for nigh onto sixty 
years, what Mr. Sanders says about the problem and its 
remedy is worthy of attention. It wouldn’t be far from 
wrong to say his view is that of three-fourths of the 
Southern whites. 


LITTLE CHILDREN ON THE SNAP-BEAN FARM, 
an editorial by Joel Chandler Harris. Perhaps no one 
knows better the heart of the child than does Mr. Harris; 
certainly none writes of children with more exquisite 
appreciation or with more sympathy. 


MOTORING IN THE WAKE OF BORGIA. Louise Closser 
Hale, author of “‘A Motor-Car Divorce,” writes, with 
whimsical humor, of an auto tour through the most pictur- 


esque part of Italy. Beautifully illustrated with drawings 
by Walter Hale. 


HOW BRER RABBIT RAISED THE DUST. An Uncle 
Remus rhyme, which tells how all de creeturs went a- 
courtin’, and how Brer Rabbit won the hand of Miss 
Meadows’s gal. Illustrated by J. M. Condé. 


FIVE MEN WHO HAVE MADE EPOCHS: Iil.—WEIS= 
MANN. M. A. Lane in discussing the life and works of 
the great zoologist, applies his doctrine to the two great 
menaces, the ‘“‘yellow peril’’ and the ‘‘negro problem.”’ 


FICTION. ‘‘The Bishop, the Boogerman and the Right of 
Way,” by Joel Chandler Harris. Part IV.; ‘‘The King of 
Makawao’s Jester,’ by John Fleming Wilson; ‘‘The Ser- 
pent in the Garden,” by Norval Richardson; ** The Kiss 
Denied,” by Reina Melcher; ‘The Tribulations of a 
Rhyme- Factory,” by Don Marquis. Illustrations by 
Charlotte Harding, James Preston, Alice Beach Winter 
and R. H. Palenske. 


If you can’t get it at the news stands, send post card to 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GA. 
10 cents the copy $1.00 by the year 
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The unrivalled vogue 
of this famous corset is 
the clearest proof of how 
successfully its makers 
have been able to design | 
a type of corset adapted 
to every figure. a 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


A Basis for Comparison of Prices 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison 
of prices. While this applies to their rich as 
well as inexpensive jewelry, silverware, 
clocks, bronzes and other objects, it is possible 
for their patrons more easily to make compar- 
isons on certain articles of silverware than on 
some of the more individual pieces from their 
stock. To this end the method of marking prices 
on Tiffany & Co.’s copyrighted patterns of 


Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons 
At $1.00 per ounce 
furnishes exact information as to weights and 
values. These patterns are not sold through 
the trade or other dealers and each piece is of 
English sterling quality 925 1000 fine. Up- 
on this basis prices per dozen range as follows: 


Tea Spoons - - - - -doz. $11 upward 
IESSErte> POOLS meee Nas a atGe LOM 
DOUp Ole ta Dloms DOGH Sta" meaawe Ta eeocth oi iis 
Breakfast, Entrée or Dessert Forks “© 17 * 
Dinner or Table Forks seh) sehen eo aie 


Cuts of patterns sent upon request, also 
estimates for special sets to suit individual 
- requirements 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book—a compact catalogue without illustrations; 621 pages of concise 
descriptions with range of prices of jewelry, silverware, clocks, bronzes, pottery, glassware and 
other objects suitable for wedding presents or other gifts — Blue Book sent upon request 
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DO YOUR OWN FRAMING 


O many of the pictures in THE BURR MCINTOSH MONTHLY 
are worthy of frames, and the work of framing so simple, 
we offer our famous Japanese Wood Veneer Frames for 

the purpose as being the most artistic and at the same time 
moderate-in-price article of the kind on the market. 


These Japanese Wood Veneer 
Frames are supplied either oval or 
Square. Outside measurement, 12% 
x 7 inches ; opening, 334 x 834 inches. 


Frames are also cut to fit odd 
sizes when such pictures appear 
in THE Burr McIntTosH MonrTa_y, at 
same price. In ordering such 
frames please specify the picture 
to be framed. 


Pulp board backs are furnished 
so that with a little glue or heavy 
flour paste one can easily frame the 
picture which will be an ornament 
to any home. 


Price, prepaid anywhere in the 
United States: One frame and back, 
15¢c.; Six frames and backs, 60c.; 
Twelve frames and backs, $1.00. 


FRAMES IN OTHER MATERIALS 


To meet the demand for frames other than the Japanese Wood Veneer 
mentioned above, we are now supplying frames of Melton Board, Korean, 
Leatherette, Raw Silk, Gold and Silver in the same sizes as Japanese Wood 
Veneer and at the same prices. 


Sample Book containing samples of all materials used by us in frame 
making and showing the color and texture of the different materials, 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents in stamps, which amount may be deducted from the 
first order for frames amounting to One Dollar or more, sent in after the receipt of the 
sample book, thus making the sample book free to our customers. 


Sizes of Frames.—We supply frames to fit all pictures appearing 
in THE Burk McINToSH MONTHLY, and also in sizes to fit page and half- 
page pictures from the magazines of standard size. We also cut to order 
frames of any desired size. Prices on request, when size of frame and 
material is mentioned. 


Address all orders to 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 West 22d Street, New York 


“Onyx” 


310-13. 


500-S. 


109-K. 


E-310. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


Look for this 


Stamped on every pair 


is a shining example of 
fidelity to quality—the 
value of a trade mark is 
indelibly fixed in your 
mind the moment you 
see the “‘Onyx’’ stamp 
on your hosiery—it gives 
assurance of reliability, 
and a guarantee of per- 


fection. 


Either of the numbers 
featured below will pro- 


vide keen satisfaction: 


FOR WOMEN 


Women's “ONYX” Black Gauze, Four Thread Lisle, superior quality, wear 
resisting. 50c. per pair. 


Women’s “ONYX” Black Ingrain, Silk Lisle, Double Sole, High Spliced 
Heel, Elastic Top. Ingrain means, yarn dyed before knitting, therefore more 
wear and elasticity, soft, lustrous, silky texture. Price 50c. per pair. 


Women's “ONYX”’ Black Sea-Island Cotton, Medium Weight, Double Sole, 
High Spliced Heel; easy and comfortable for tender feet; very elastic. Price 


50c. per pair. 
FOR MEN 


Men’s Black and Colored Lisle, six thread heel and toe; four thread all over; 
known to all men as “the best I ever wore.’ The only Lisle Hose that will 
not burn, and is not harsh to the feet. Price 50c. per pair. 


Sold Everywhere. Ask your dealer or write Dept. 2. We will direct you to nearest Dealer 


or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated 


Broadway 5 New York 
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JOHN DREW 

DAVID BISPHAM 

MARION FAIRFAX 

VESTA VICTORIA 

MRS. LESLIE CARTER 

DORIS MITCHELL 

NANETTE DE DIO 

LENA ASHWELL 

BLANCHE RING 

EDNA WALLACE HOPPER , A 
LADY BEATRICE POLE-CAREW 
OUR PORTRAITS 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Portrait of the late Augustus St. Gaudens—Farragut Statue, by St. Gaudens, and his 
“Grief’’—‘“‘Giulio Tadolini,’? Sculptor—Tomb of the late Pope Leo XIII, by Tadolini. 


Examples of the work done by Glackens, Kuhn, Luks and Lawson, four of the 
younger men who have the courage of their convictions. 


GY CLE ; R i ‘ : ; ‘ ; , : A ; , : Color 
ON THE SILVER SASKATCHEWAN, by Agnes Dean Cameron. Illustrated with 
photographs 
The Moose as a Beast of Burden—Fort McPherson—Freighting on the Saskatchewan 
—tTracking on the Athabasca Lake—A Cree Indian—Red River Cart—Moose Hunting 
on the MacKenzie River—A Real Trapper—Dog-rib Indians on Lake Athabasca— 
Chippewa Indian Camp. 
PHOTO CRAFT AND OUR PRIZES 
An article on Sharp versus Soft Focus, by Roland Rood 
CHILDREN’S CONTEST AWARDS 


First Prize and winner of the Cup given by THe Burr McIntosH MonrTuHty: 
“Marcella,” by E. W. Jackson, Cal. 


Second Prize: “Nicholas,” by Mrs. R. N. Moore, Ind. 
Third Prize: Charles Adami, by James C. Savery, Mass. 


Honorable Mention: Margaret Dorsey—Roberta—Mariane Denis—Philip Howland— 
Vera Tyner—Eleanor Daniels—Elizabeth Cook-——Lachlan Wyliy, Jr.—Frances 
Brown—Marian Donahue. 


PEOPLE OF NOTE 


New portrait group of President Roosevelt and family at Oyster Bay—New portrait 
group of Thomas Edison and family—Lieutenant U. S. Grant and his fiancé Miss Edith 
Root—Sir William Ramsay—The late Joseph Joachim—King and Queen of Sweden. 


EARLY SEASON PLAYS, by Paul Thompson 


“Divorcons’’—‘Yankee Tourist’’—‘‘Little Cherub’—‘“The Alaskan’’—‘Time, Place 
and Girl.” 


ST. ALBAN’S HISTORICAL PAGEANT, by Charles Quincy Turner 


MEADOWS ON THE SHORES OF LAKE TAHOE . : : : é : : Color 
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Photo by Otto Sarony Co. 


“MLLE. DAZIE”’ 


Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 
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Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. 
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Matzene, N. Y. 
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MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


Photo by Bangs, N. Y. 


DORIS MITCHELL 


by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 
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Photo by Matzene, N. 
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Photo by Matzene, N. Y. 
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MLLE. DAZIE was the premiere dancer 
at the Manhattan Opera House last sea- 
son. Prior to that she had created a furor 
in vaudeville as the mysterious girl in the 
red domino, coming to this country after 
a European trip, her identity being 
shrouded in mystery. This past summer 
she has been a feature in the musical 
revue on the New York Theater roof. 


JOHN DREW’S theatrical season 
opened in New York the last day of Au- 
gust, as usual at the Empire Theater. For 
his present season’s vehicle he has a play 
called “My Wife,” originally staged in 
Paris, but adapted for the English speak- 
ing stage by Michael Morton, and pre- 
sented in London at the end of the last 
season. His leading woman is Miss Billie 
Burke, an American girl, who has been 
very successful in London in musical com- 
edies, and last spring made her first début 
as a legitimate player as Charles~ Haw- 
trey’s leading woman in “Mr. George.” 


DAVID BISPHAM is a grand opera 
singer, who of late years has been con- 
spicuous on the concert stage, and has 
achieved a large measure of fame there. 
He presented “The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
a musical version of Goldsmith’s famous 
story, in London, which unfortunately did 
not meet with very much success. 


MARION FAIRFAX is the author of 
the play “The Builders,’ staged at the 
Astor Theater the very end of the season 
1906-07. It is to be presented this coming 
year throughout the country by Wagen- 
hals & Kemper, who also commissioned 
Miss Fairfax to write a play for Annie 
Russell, which this actress will probably 
use next season. 


VESTA VICTORIA, although a prom- 
inent artist in London, came to New York 
two seasons ago virtually unknown. Her 
remarkable manner of rendering typically 
British songs at once brought her an un- 
usual measure of fame. “Waiting at the 
Church” and “Poor John,” which have 
since swept the country, were sung by 
her in that year and when she returned a 
year later. 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER is to appear 
under her own management this season. 


coming to the Astor Theater, New York, 
the last of November in a new play, the 
title and authorship of which will not 
be made known until immediately before 
the opening. During her twelve-week sea- 
son at the Astor Theater, she plans ap- 
pearing in several revivals of modern clas- 
sics. Last spring she toured the country. 


DORIS MITCHELL has been filling 
the position of leading woman with the 
Marlowe Theater Stock Company in Chi- 
cago during the past summer. She has 
played an unusual number of parts dur- 
ing a comparatively short life on the stage. 
She commenced with Weber & Fields, then 
followed with the “Wizard of Oz” and 
“Babes in Toyland,” an entire season with 
the Sothern and Marlowe combination, 
“Wonderland,” “The Earl and the Girl,” 
“The Coward,” and an engagement with 
Clay Clement in New York City. 


NANETTE DE DIO is a chorus girl in 
“The Orchid,” Eddie Foy’s successful Eng- 
lish musical comedy, which ran for so 
long a time at the Herald Square Theater, 
New York, who attracted the attention 
of the management while in the chorus, 
and was made the understudy of Laura 
Gucrite, in one of the principal réles. 


LENA ASHWELL is the celebrated 
English actress who appeared in this coun- 
try last season in “The Shulamite.” At 
present she is one of the few actress-man- 
agers of London. 


BLANCHE RING, whose last appear- 
ance was in support of Lew Fields in the 
musical comedy, “About Town,” in which 
she was featured at the Herald Square 
Theater, New York, and subsequently on 
the road, is to be one of the three stars, 
the others being Jefferson De Angelis and 
Alex. Carr, in a typical Casino piece 
called “The Great White Way,” scheduled 
for production early in September. 


EDNA WALEACE HOPPER, who cut 
short her European trip to make her ap- 
pearance as a feature member of George 
Cohan’s latest play with music, “Fifty 
Miles from Boston,” made her first ap- 
pearance in the role at the end of the last 
season when the piece was playing at Bos- 
ton, and at once scored a success. 
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From photograph copyright, 1905, by de W.C. Ward, N.Y. 


The late AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS 


Photo by Brown Bros., N. Y. 


St. Gaudens’s Admiral Farragut Statue in Madison Square, New York 


Photo by Waldon Fawcett, Washington 


St. Gaudens’s ‘‘Grief,’’ Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 


Pensa eal age em GA DIE Nis: 


The death of Augustus St. Gaudens on 
August third, at his summer home in Cor- 
nish, N. H., robbed American art of one 
of its most gifted workers. He was the 
acknowledged leader of the sculptors of 
this country and his work ranked with the 
best that Europe produced. 

He was born in Dublin of a French 
father and an Irish mother and was 
brought to New York when a baby. 

When he was old enough to work he 
secured employment with a cameo-cutter, 
which occupation he followed for about six 
years, and it was undoubtedly due to the 
exactitude demanded of this, that was re- 
sponsible for the intense application dis- 
played in his later work. He had been 
devoting his evenings during this time to 
the study of drawing at the Cooper Union, 
and in the life classes of the National 
Academy of Design, where he made such 
progress that his father was prevailed upon 
to send him to Paris. He entered the pre- 
paratory school “La Petite Ecole” in 1867 
and later “Les Ecoles des Beaux Arts” 
with Jouffroy as his master. After spend- 
ing a period of about three years under 
this great sculptor, whose pupils are among 
the greatest France has produced, he went 
to Italy in company with the celebrated 
Mercié. 

Here he remained some three years, mak- 


Professor Giulio 
TU ayealoulivaiy (Wave 
Roman _ sculptor, 
is the author of 
the monument to 
Pope Leo XIII, a 
reproduction of 
which appears on 
the next page. 

The monument 
stands in the 
church of the 
Lateran in Rome 
and was con- 
structed at the 
expense of the 
cardinals ap- 
pointed by Pope 
Beow x LLL elites 
about thirty feet 
high and occupies 
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ing Rome his headquarters, and absorbing 
those principles embodied in the work of 
the early sculptors which have made his 
art so distinctive. He then returned to 
America to be at once acknowledged the 
greatest of our sculptors and to be offered 
many important commissions, among them 
being the one to execute the Admiral Far- 
ragut statue, which stands in Madison 
Square, New York, and, while it is the 
earliest of his important sculptures, it took 
rank at once as the work of a master. A 
model of this statue was shown at the 
Salon in Paris in 1880 and proclaimed by 
the critics to be a great work of art. 

He has a statue of an angel in the Lux- 
embourg, Paris, and his statue of Parnell 
has recently been put on exhibition in Dublin. 

His “Grief” in Rock Creek Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C., is perhaps his most 
imaginative figure and one that has been 
termed epoch-making in American art, and 
it probably has been the source of inspira- 
tion to more young sculptors than any 
other modern work. 

St. Gaudens also executed many low re- 
lief portraits and some medallions, and not 
long before his death he made new designs 
for some of the United States coins which 
at the present time are being adapted to the 
mechanical requirements of the Mint at the 
Treasury Department in Washington, D. C. 


and the Church. 
The Church is 
represented by a 
seated female fig- 
ure bowed with 
grief — mourning 
the death of the 
Pope. In her left 
hand she bears a 
cross, the emblem 
of Christianity, 
while at her side is 
the book of the 
Holy Gospel. 

In the center of 
the monument is 
the sarcophagus, 
which-contains the 
Pontiff’s remains 
and bears the in- 
scription, “Leoni 


a niche on the XIII.” The whole 
right hand side of is supported on a 
the apse leading granite shaft 
to the vestry. which bears the 

The figure of Pope’s coat-of- 
the Pontiff is of arms. The _ back- 
marble and _ the ground of the 
attitude is one of niche is of cele- 
benediction. a OO LL | brated Calabrian 

The two lateral figures are also of marble, thus completing an ensemble of 


marble and represent the Pilgrim workman 


great dignity and richness. 
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New Monument to the late Pope, Leo XIII 
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“ON THE SILVER SASKATCHEWAN” 


EDMONTON, THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST RAW FUR CENTER 


By AGNES DEANS CAMERON 


The Moose as Beast of Burden 


I sing to the sunset land, 

Ghe world of prairie, the world of plain, 
he world of promise, and hope, and gain, 
Che world of gold, and the world of grain, 
And the world of the willing hand. 


HEN you listen to the Russian 

Doukhobor talking prices to a 
Scottish half-breed outside a _ real-estate 
office with a French name kept by an Irish- 
man from Jamaica you acknowledge that 
Edmonton on the Silver Saskatchewan, 
eight hundred miles north of Winnipeg, 
is cosmopolitan. When the vociferous 
jehu at the railroad station yells accom- 
modatingly, “Drive you to any hotel or 


any shack or any tent in town for a dol- 
lar!” you realize that the city is growing 
and growing apace. When you read the 
sign, “The Honorable Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany established 1670” you remember that 
here was “The Last House” spoken of by 
the few missionaries and explorers who 
passed this way a hundred years ago, par- 
takers from post to post of the hospitality 
of the Ancient Company. 
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‘A Moose Brought to Bag,’’ 


Seeking Edmonton to-day the traveler 
arrives luxuriously in the parlor-car of the 
Canadian Northern dazzled somewhat with 
the panorama of new raw towns and in- 
tervening stretches of wheat which mark 
the whole stretch from Winnipeg. 

Edmonton is unique. Street-cars and 
electric lights and automobiles and Worth 
gowns, and, in equal evidence with these, 
the Stetson hat of the cowboy and beaded 
moccasin of the Blackfoot. There are 
four-story public buildings of stone and 
down in the coulee fifty families are liv- 
ing in tents because carpenters and build- 
ers cannot keep pace with immigration. 
The whole thing is a bit disconcerting. 
When you stop to listen to the strains of 
the Moonlight Sonata drifting out from 
a tent and see the owner of a lean-to shack 
step from his shabby roof-tree into a five- 
thousand dollar auto, you rub your eyes 
and wonder if you have found Topsy- 
Turvy Land. 

Our city sits high up on the north bank 
of the North Saskatchewan down whose 
wide stream, to barter at her gates, trader 
and trapper have floated their furs for a 
century. 

For many decades Edmonton was the 
end of the trail; at this outpost of Em- 
pire the Hudson’s Bay Co. acting as mid- 
dlemen passed the products of the chase 
from Cree to Christian, the products of 
civilization from Christian to Cree. Up to 
her front door came trader and adven- 
turer. Away from her back door once a 
year groaned the wooden wheels of the Red 


which Means Food for the Hunters as well as Profit for the Pelt 


River ox-carts on their Grand Voyage into 
an unknown North. This beautiful, and per- 
haps the most progressive, of the cities of 
western Canada has a history ancient and 
a lineage of romance. Old are the trails 
that lead to her doors. An _ honorable 
daughter of the Hudson’s Bay Co. and the 
greatest of its raw-fur centers, the history 
of Edmonton cannot well be studied apart 
from that of the parent company, the 
world’s oldest existing chartered trading- 
concern. 

Fascinating is the story of the rule of 
the fur-traders. 

In these old fur-days the trade between 
Edmonton and Winnipeg, the present bust- 
ling capital of Manitoba, was by bull- 
train. Freighters left Edmonton as soon 
as the grass was green, and the oxen, with 
their clumsy Red River carts, took two 
months to leisurely cover the eight or nine 
hundred miles to Winnipeg. 

These carts, forerunners of the palatial 
parlor-cars, were built, by the half-breeds, 
of oak, and no iron entered into their con- 
struction; the wheels were without tires, 
an extra axle being lashed beneath the 
cart by shaganappi (rawhide), after the 
fashion of the extra wheel of the automo- 
bilist of to-day. An ox could drag half 
a ton fifteen miles a day, in one of these 
creaking carts, and often May, June, July, 
August and September were occupied in 
the round trip from Edmonton to Winni- 
peg and back to Edmonton again. 

For the consumer it was costly freight- 
ing; a 200-pound barrel of salt, which at 
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the works cost, perhaps, a dollar, would 
have its value increased twenty or thirty 
dollars by the time it creaked and jolted 
and rattled its summer journey from Win- 
nipeg to Edmonton. 

Inside the old Fort incredible numbers 
of buffalo-robes were bought from Black- 
foot and Cree who warred and hunted 
on the Great Plains while the Wood In- 
dians of the Peace and Athabasca brought 
in princely packs of fox, fisher, marten, 
lynx, beaver and bear skins. 

From the mighty waterways of the Far 
North those precious pelts were carried on 
snow-shoes, in dog-sleighs, and by canal 
and river-portage to the gates of Old Ed- 
monton, thence down the Saskatchewan in 
York boats by lake and river to Hudson’s 
Bay and the company’s sailing-ships to 
London—a far call from the MacKenzie 
mouth within the Arctic Circle to old 
Father Thames, from the back of a silver- 
fox to the back of a dowager duchess. 

In the bronze and green days of early 
autumn still, as of old, the Indian trapper 
with his wife and dogs and babies, his 
winter’s provisions and _ his household 
gods, turns his paddle northward to 
match for half a year his cunning and 
endurance with that of the furry brothers 
of the race. 

Outfitting is a family-affair; the squaw 
assists her spouse to wisely choose bacon 
and beans and blankets, big traps for the 
bear and little ones for the muskrat; and 
even the brown-faced, big-eyed babies have 


most remote posts about the time of the 
autumn outfitting, and the trapper com- 


Cree Indian 


presses into a few days his half year’s 
devotions. The family finery is collected 
and impartially distributed, and when silk 
hat divides chief honors with moccasins 
of the moose and leggins of the deer, 
Solomon’s glory fades. It is all very im- 
pressive. A bell rings and the odd pro- 


Squaw and Red River Cart 


a voice in the yearly purchase. All this 
the storekeeper furnishes on the credit of 
the furs that are to come. The Indian’s 
promissory note is the uncaught fox, the 
endorsement his recorded skill as a mighty 
hunter. 

No trouble for the good trapper to get 
unlimited credit on the books of the Com- 
pany; with smiles and God-speed the 
factor sends him forth. Most of the In- 
dians are good sons of Mother Church and 
seek a priestly blessing ere starting on the 
long journey. Itinerant priests visit the 


cession winds out from the wigwams, dogs 
and babies and mothers and fathers and 
blind, bent old grandfathers; preceded by 
the good priest, they move on in silence 
and gather in a group where a white cross 
rises from the blueberries. Babies are 
christened, the young hunter is joined by 
the Church to his chosen maiden, high 
mass is sung, and the last sacrament ad- 
ministered to that tottering old chief, be- 
fore whose unseeing eyes opens up the 
last journey, the journey from which there 
is no fur-laden return to camp watch-fires. 
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A Trapper in the Far Northwest 


Having paid his dues to the Church and 
propitiated the priest, there remains an- 
other duty. The holy father holds sway 
in the fort and the open, but within the 
dark forest the Manitou of the Indian is 
still god of the chase and has to be 
soothed by sacrifice. The poor Cree is 
within a cleft stick. The Manitou de- 
mands that all bones of animals killed in 
the chase shall be lodged high in limbs of 
the pine. The priest threatens the hunter 
with condign punishment for his “super- 
stition” if he does as the Manitou directs, 
and himself complicates matters by throw- 
ing to the dogs the venison bone pre- 
sented him by his last Indian penitent. 
Poor Jumping-Bull and Many-Moons. In 
a multitude of counselors there is wisdom, 
in a multitude of gods lurks confusion and 
undoing. The whole Indian village sets 
out together, soon to separate, each family 
striking out its own trail into the wilder- 
ness, for the whole north country is by the 
Indians divided into ancestral hunting pre- 
serves handed down from sire to son by 
strict law of primogeniture, and no man 
must impinge on the domain of another. 
Poling, paddling, packing, up lonely 
rivers they go, scudding before the wind 
across unnamed lakes and making portage 
from water to water, to reach the fur- 


country just as winter is solidifying the 
universe. The six-fathom or north canoes 
of the old days held three tons each and 
on starting out were loaded to the gun- 
wale with flour and tents and guns and 
babies, not forgetting gum and_ spruce- 
roots for hurried repairs to a crack in the 
birch-bark. It is but a thin sheeting be- 
tween Indian and water and even the 
babies learn to tread gently. When the 
earliest frosts crisping the lakes and rivers 
make a knife-edge that menaces the birch- 
bark the canoes are discarded for snow- 
shoes and sleighs, and the long journey is 
continued. Arrived in the fur-country, 
wigwams are built, and from these domes- 
tic and strategic centers the trapper works. 
As the beaver dams and fox trails play 
out, the family altar shifts to fresh woods 
and pastures new, and within the wigwam 
the precious pile of skins, the Indian bank- 
account, adds to golden numbers golden 
numbers. 

So the winter wears away and the sum- 
mer sun slants strong among the pines; 
the rills and river sing again the anthem 
of the free; it is time to turn south to 
Edmonton. 

Sled and snow-shoes are cast aside, the 
old canoes brought out of winter cache 
and the homeward journey begins, the 


Dog-rib Indians on Athabasca Lake 


journey toward the Fort, where summer 
pleasures succeed winter vigils and the 
trapper reaps for skin of marten and 
beaver, all the tawdry sweets of civilized 
life. 

The hunter was sent forth with the 
blessing of the priest. His home-coming 
is looked for by those who would fatten 
on his spoils. About the coming-home 
time seductive “free-traders” and greedy 
Jews go up twenty or thirty miles into the 
wilds to greet the return of the native, 
carrying with them the choicest lures of 
civilization—cowboy hats and wonderful 
striped trousers, sow-belly and_ baker’s 
bread and squeaky accordeons, and, most 
potent bait of all, the vilest of bad whiskey. 

It often happens that the Indian sells 
for this mess of pottage his whole sea- 
son’s furs, becoming for the summer a 
pensioner at the mercy of the storekeeper 
who outfitted him, and imperiling his 
credit for all seasons that are to come. 

Not all the bead-rolls of Christendom 
can show a record of devotion worthy to 
stand by that of Robuscan, old Robuscan, 
chief of the Abitibis. When he was still a 
young man an accident and unskilled sur- 
gery made of his squaw a cripple for life. 
“For better, for worse,’ had been the vow 
made before the priest that day, long ago, 
when the young trapper and his bride 
started off for the first hunt of their mar- 
ried life. ‘““For better, for worse, in sickness 
or health till death do us part” echoed the 
young brave and with stout heart he took 
up his burden. The traps must be tended, 
the Gitchie Manitou had sent him a help- 
less wife who needs be waited on day by 
day, Robuscan would combine the duties. 
So a pack was fashioned and the wife 
lifted on to the shoulders of her stout- 
hearted husband. And for nineteen long 
years old Robuscan, as autumn painted its 


wizard-pictures of gold and deepest blue 
and the berries on the mountain ash hung 
like drops of coral, pushed off his canoe 
for the northern journey and all through 
the long winter carried his crippled wife 
with him as he went the round of his 
traps. All the lessons are not taught by 
the Christian to the pagan. 

No trapper ever is induced to give up 
his work for the tamer toils of civiliza- 
tion. 

Trapping is hazardous and lonely and 
tries the soul of a man, but it has the per- 
petual charm of the element of chance, and 
looking at traps is like looking at the tapes 
of a ticker. Every pearl-diver dreams of 
finding the wonderful pink pearl, so every 
trapper cherishes visions of a silver-fox 
that will bring to him kudos and riches. 
Every great World’s Fair gives an im- 
petus to the fur-trade. One dealer paid 
$3,000 for a Canadian silver-fox skin two 
and a half feet in length for the Paris 
Exposition, the fact was chronicled by the 
press of two continents and sent the heart 
of the trapper beating in excitement and 
anticipation. Might not he hope to find 
a skin to rival this? 

As there are collectors of valuable laces 
and rare jewels and Indian shawls, so 
there are those who gather for the pure 
joy of ownership beautiful furs from the 
world’s four corners. Of these, James J. 
Hill, the railway king, has, perhaps, the 
most princely collection and is an acknowl- 
edged expert on fine furs. He has the pick 
of several northern packs and always does 
his own selecting. 

A few decades ago every Western man 
owned a _ buffalo-coat, its warm water- 
proof protection was something he could 
not do without. And when the buffalo 
passed, a substitute was found in the Aus- 


tralian wombat. The smallness of the 


world and the inter-dependence of its parts 
were strikingly shown when the price of 
rough out-door fur-coats throughout the 
world went climbing sky-high at the time of 
the Boer War. The reason was not far to 
seek. Many of the Australian wombat- 


hunters enlisted as volunteers to help the 


trader, using some as rugs and mats and 
piously hanging a quota on the trees to 
commemorate the death of parent or 
child. The beaver was always the unit of 
trade value. In 1742, according to Joseph 
la France the Hudson’s Bay factor gave 
two fish-hooks for one beaver, an ax or 


Chippewa Indian Camp 


mother country in South Africa, and the 
supply of skins for two years was almost 
entirely lacking. 

But the good old days are gone, the 
days when an Indian hunter could ‘kill 
his 700 or 800 beavers in a season, carry- 
ing only the choicest to the doors of the 


a pound of gun powder for four beavers. a 
checked shirt or a common straw hat for 
seven beavers, a gain of two thousand per 
cent! This was a liberal translation of 
the Company’s motto, “Pro Pelle Cutem” 
(skin for skin), what President Roosevelt 
calls “the motto of the square deal.” 
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AN ARTICLE DEALING WITH THESE WIDELY DIFFERING SCHOOLS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


By ROLAND ROOD 


THIRD PRIZE 


HE gravest error any new school of 
art, philosophy or science can fall 
into is to despise either great traditions 
or any other existing school. Time in- 
variably proves that although the new 
may have been an advance in some direc- 
tions, yet it was a loss in others, and what 
in the end is acknowledged to be the big 
truth is an amalgamation of many minor 
truths, minor truths, however, which at the 
moment of their conception seemed so all 
important and caused such fierce contro- 
versy and strife. A few words, therefore, 
throwing a little light on the right for ex- 
istence of both the fuzzy and sharp focus 
schools may not be amiss—a right, which, 
as a rule, each school emphatically denies 
the other. 
Let us go directly to the heart of the 
matter. 
When on a spring morning I step out 
of my house into the green country, I 


**“NOONTIME”’ 


PAUL FOURNIER 


scent the air and feel the breeze on my 
face, and see the fresh life of the plants 
and the soft colors of the sky, an intense 
joy thrills me, and for the moment I 
really believe that at least all the troubles 
in my life are over and that spring and 
summer have come never to depart again. 
If now I wish to make a photograph so 
that anyone on seeing it shall feel what 
I feel, how am I to do it? The joyous- 
ness that pulsates through my veins is due 
just as much to the aroma and movement 
of the air, the song of the birds and chirp 
of insects as to the delicate shades and 
forms. If I carefully focus, stopping down 
my lens so as to obtain the greatest defini- 
tion, my result will make nobody feel 
what I feel on this spring morning, nor 
will I obtain any better result if I only 
focus on the nearest plane, no matter how 
truly the exposure is timed, or how care- 
fully the development is carried through 


THIRD PRIZE 


or how finely the print is made, nothing 
seems to avail, the spring and joy are 
not there. But 11 I chose a cheap lens, an 
uncorrected meniscus (a lens concave on 
one side and convex on the other) at fifty 
cents, with which we all know clear focus 
of any kind is impossible, the print from 
the negative, although blurred and dis- 
torted in its details, will in some strange 
way to a considerable extent express the 
strong sensations a spring morning arouses 
in me; and if instead of using a glossy 
paper to print on I make a gum print, the 
effect will be even stranger. To under- 


stand the reason of this we must first un- 
derstand how the eye focuses. 

It is often said that the rapidity with 
which the eye will focus is remarkable. 
The statement is false. Let the reader 
suddenly direct his gaze to the sleeve of 
his coat and see how long it takes 
to focus sufficiently clearly to be able ac- 
curately to describe the weave. Let him 
look at any object close by and carefully 
examine it to find each plane and angle, 
and he will soon realize that when he 
suddenly moves his eye to another focal 
plane a distinctly appreciable amount of 
time elapses before he can see clearly. It 
being so, then, that the eye is slow rather 
than rapid in the use of its focal powers, 
and also that the use of these powers 


“I TWO'’S COMPANY, THREE IS A CROWD’”’ 


sometime demands a no small effort, it fol- 
lows that when we are mentally inactive, 
or, what in the present case is equivalent, 
sensuously drinking in the exuberance of 
Spring, we are in no mood for exact 
focusing; we only differentiate large dis- 
tinctions, and only see clearly such acci- 
dental fragments as for the moment fall 
into that focal plane for which our eyes 
in their careless wanderings happen to be 
adjusted. Now it so happens that a poorly 
corrected lens produces to a considerable 
extent the same kind of an image that the 
careless use of the eye does, and although 


it cannot produce the aroma nor breeze 
of nature, yet its fuzzy effects will through 
association make us recall them. Also, 
if the front combination of the lens is de- 
tached the image produced will be soft and 
irregular, or even simply throwing the 
whole picture on the ground glass con- 
siderably out of focus will give a more 
dreamy and poetical result, so if the pho- 
tographer hopes:for any success in pro- 
ducing what is termed the poetical in land- 
scape, whether spring or hazy autumn or 
twilight, he must be content to sacrifice his 
detail, and the “snappy” qualities—Corot 
did in painting, and so have all other great 
artists when they painted dreamy moods. 
Why not the photographer ? 

On the other hand, there are moments 


MRS. J. BERNARD, N. Y. 


THIRD PRIZE “THE PATRIARCHS’”’ GEO. G. MC LEAN, CAL. 


(The largest grape-vine known) 


F, F. SORNBERGER, N. Y. 


THIRD PRIZE 


when we are very wide awake, when our figure work and even in portraiture. A 
attention is strained to the utmost, as when figure posed against a strong light appears 
viewing a passing parade; we then focus’ blurred to us because the light beyond is 
as quickly and sharply as possible to take distracting, and we fail to focus properly 
in as much as we can of what is going and should be so represented. Also figures 
on, and so must the photographer. and heads in deep Whistlerian shadows 


What holds true in landscape holds in should be portrayed with vague edges, be- 


FIRST PRIZE : FEDORA E. D. BROWN, MICH. 


THE SKETCHING LESSON”’ 


THIRD PRIZE 


cause the eye experiences the greatest dif- 
ficulty in seeing clearly when the light is 
dim, and is ever shifting its focus in the 
effort to find the exact edges. But the 
lens never has the slightest difficulty in 
seeing clearly, and the thoughtless pho- 
tographer frequently makes it give an ac. 
count of details which under the existing 
conditions of light are quite invisible. 
When, however, the head to be photo- 
graphed is finely chiseled and awakes our 
attention on account of-its lines and model- 
ing, a sharp focus with a well corrected 
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lens is necessary to at all express it; and 
after, too, when the head is particularly 
uninteresting, but the clothes are beautiful, 
clear cut details in the clothes will save the 
picture. 

The above suffice to show that there are 
reasons for every kind of focus, and that 
the right focus for any given case is the 
one the eye uses under the same condi- 
tions; therefore, the photographer to do 
time work should study as closely as pos- 
sible the habits of the lens of his eye, and 
then imitate with the lens of his camera. 


MENTION: 


7. W. S. Louson 
8. Geo. B. Ritter 
9. H. Phister 

10. C. Christiansen 
iA. b.sklargett 
12. Wm. Wheelock 


Photo by Edwin R. Jackson, Cal. 


MARCELLA”’ 


Winnerlof the $25 Silver Cup given by The Burr McIntosh Monthly for the most beautiful photo- 
graph of a child under six years of age sent in to the Children’s Contest before August 10 


R. N. Moore, Ind. 


Photo by Mrs. 
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HONORABLE MENTION, CHILDREN’S CONTEST: 


**Roberta’’ . 3. Mariane Dennis 

Photo by Sara B. Price, Pa. Photo by Fox, 8. D. 
Vera Mae Tyner 4. Philip Howland 

Photo by Harrington, Ind. Photo by Caldwell, Mass. 


5. Marian Donahue 
Photo by Sara Price, Pa 
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HONORABLE MENTION, CHILDREN’S CONTEST: 


Eleanor Daniels 3. FrancesfBrown 
Photo by Somers, Ky. Photo by Caldwell, Mass. 
Elizabeth Cook 4. Lachlan Ralston Wylly, Jr. 
Photo by Ernsberger, N. Y. Photo by Girard, Ga. 


5. Margaret Dorsey 
Photo by Hayden, Md. 
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From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND FAMILY 
Made at Oyster Bay, August 15, 1907 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT.— Although 
photographs of President Roosevelt are 
many and varied, those taken with his fam- 
ily are comparatively few, the last being 
taken about four years ago, consequently 


unusual interest attaches itself to the group 
picture made at Oyster Bay last August, 
inasmuch as it shows at once that the 
younger children have followed the natural 
trend of affairs at their age and grown in 
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The late JOSEPH JOACHIM 


astonishingly rapid fashion. Alice Roose- 
velt, now Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, is con- 
spicuous by her absence. President Roose- 
velt’s summer home, at Sagamore Hill, 
Oyster Bay, L. I., where the picture 
was taken, is truly an unusual institution, 
for there each year is the seat of the Na- 
tional Government. This year he arrived on 
June twelfth to stay until October, and, 
while he has been engrossed with the af- 
fairs of the Government and has even ap- 
pointed ambassadors to other countries 
from his summer home and among other 
public work directed the government prose- 
cution of the law-breaking corporations, he 
has found time, as in the past, to frolic with 
his sons. Early in July he followed his an- 
nual custom and overnight 
their 
The evening meal was prepared 
breakfast 
cooked in the morning in the same fashion, 
the return to Sagamore Hill being made 
shortly after the sun was up. 


camped out 


with his sons and three of boy 


cousins. 
camp-fire and 


over the was 


Before they 
retired the night of their arrival the Presi- 
dent entertained the boys with 
stories around the camp-fire. 


hunting 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, the celebrated violin- 
ist and conductor of the Royal Academy of 
Music, Berlin, and musical director of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, who died at the 
German capital, August fifteenth, has been 
classed by many critics as the greatest vio- 

He was born at Kittsee, 
near Presburg, June 28, 1831, and, like so 
many other great musicians, showed his 
talent at an early age and was put to work 
under an opera Pesth. In 


linist of his day. 


conductor in 


1841 he became a pupil of Boehn in Vienna, 
two years later going to Leipsic, where he 
came under the influence of Mendelssohn, 
then at the height of his fame and influence. 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY 


Although Joachim was only twelve years 
old at the time, his ability was recognized 
at once and he made his début at a concert, 
August 19, 1843, being accompanied on the 
piano by Mendelssohn. He devoted him- 
self to close and earnest study under the 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


KING AND QUEEN OF SWEDEN ON THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 
June 6, 1907 


famous David; under whose guidance he 
learned the standard works. At the same 
time his general education was not neg- 
lected so that he developed a broad and 
deep artistic mind. The violinist remained 
in Leipsic until October, 1850, playing with 
the famous Gewandhaus Orchestra, but oc- 
casionally making artistic tours with great 
success. Among these he visited England 
in 1844, scoring an emphatic success, re- 
turning again in 1847, ’49, 752, 758, ’59 and 
1862. After 1862 he visited England yearly, 
doing more than any other one person to 
make chamber music popular in London. 
Many successes came to him, including 
numerous honorary degrees conferred upon 
him by universities on the Continent and in 
England. Dr. Joachim never visited Amer- 
ica, but several Americans studied with him. 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY has promised to 
reveal to the world discoveries made by 
himself in regard to the transmutation of 
elements sought for by alchemists almost 
since the world began. It is asserted that, 
reversing the usual process, Sir William has 
effected the degradation of metals by means 
of gas evolved from radium, copper being 
degraded to the first member of its family, 


lithium. If he has really solved this prob- 


lem, it means the revolution of the chemical 
world and marks an epoch in the history 
of chemical science. He has long been well 
known to scientists the world over, being 
honorary member of practically all the 
royal academies of the world. He has 
been professor of chemistry at the Univer- 
sity College, London, since 1887. Sir 
William Ramsay was born at Glasgow, Oc- 
tober 2, 1852, the only son of the late 
William Ramsay, and was married, in 1881, 
to Margaret, daughter of George Stevenson 
Buchanan. He has one son and one daugh- 
ter. Sir William was educated at Glasgow 
Academy and at Glasgow University, pur- 
suing graduate studies at Tubingen Univer- 
sity. He afterwards became tutorial assist- 
ant of chemistry at Glasgow, from 1874 to 
1880, being professor of chemistry at the 
University College, Bristol, the succeeding 
seven years, six of these while principal of 
the university. He has written numerous 
widely read and quoted papers on various 
scientific subjects. 


KING AND QUEEN OF SWEDEN.— 
Filled with interest as the ordinary golden 
wedding anniversary is, the interest is even 
keener when the participants are royalty, as 


was the case in Sweden last June. King 


LIEUTENANT U. S. GRANT AND HIS FIANCE, MISS EDITH ROOT 


Oscar and Queen Sophia celebrated on June 
sixth, at Stockholm, the fiftieth anniversary 
of their marriage and at that time he re- 
sumed the reins of government which he 
had relinquished, December 14, 1906. His 
temporary surrender of power to Prince 
Gustave, the crown prince, who acted as re- 
gent, was due to his temporary poor health. 
The gift of the nation at this golden wed- 
ding was a large sum of money, which will 
be used to enable poor patients to gain ad- 
mission to the Sanatoria for Consumptives, 
founded ten years ago. It was the desire 
of those in control of the Jamestown Expo- 
sition to have King Oscar visit this coun- 
try as their guest, which invitation was con- 
veyed to him last year. Unable himself to 
accept the invitation, King Oscar was very 
glad to delegate his grandson, Prince Wil- 
helm, called by the Swedish people, by 
whom he is beloved, “the sailor prince,” to 
He is 
the first Swedish prince of the reigning 
house to visit America and from the day 
of his arrival, in August, he was over- 
whelmed with attentions by the Government 
and society. 


go to America as his representative. 


His mother, the daughter-in- 


law of King Oscar, who has reigned since 
1872, was Margaret of Connaught, now the 
wife of the crown prince of Sweden and 
some day to be Queen Margaret. 


LIEUTENANT U. S. GRANT AND MISS 
ROOT.—An engagement that should inter- 
est the entire country, by virtue of the an- 
cestry of the two young people who are to 
marry, is that of Miss Edith Root, only 
daughter of the Secretary of State, to Lieu- 
tenant Ulysses S. Grant, Engineer Corps, 
U.S.A., for the past two years one of the 
military aides at the White House, which 
detail is largely responsible for the interest- 
ing courtship. Miss Root is one of the 
most attractive girls in Washington and 
New York saciety. She made her début in 
New York several years ago and has twice 
been a Cabinet girl, although she was quite 
young when her father was Secretary of 
War, in President McKinley’s second ad- 
ministration. She is a gifted linguist and 
an accomplished musician and very fond of 
outdoor sports, being an expert horse- 
woman both as a rider and driver. Lieu- 
tenant Grant is a son of President Grant’s 


From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwovod, N. Y. 


THOMAS A. EDISON AND FAMILY 
From photograph made in August at his home in Llewellyn Park, N. J. 


oldest son, Major-general Frederic Dent 
Grant. He was born in 1881, just after his 


grandfather’s memorable tour of Europe 
after his last term as President. He was 
appointed to West Point by President Mc- 
Kinley, according to a request of the late 
President Grant, made in a letter just pre- 
vious to his death. Graduating sixth in his 
class in 1902, young Grant spent three years 
in the Philippines, giving a good account of 


himself there, and was then assigned to 
Washington, where he met his future wife. 


THOMAS A. EDISON.—At his home in 
Llewellyn Park, N. J., near West Orange, 
Thomas Alva Edison, the world famous 
electrician, is spending the latter part of his 
life, enjoying the fruits of his inventive 
genius and adding to his fame by giving to 
the scientific world still other discoveries. 
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By PAUL THOMPSON 


le as the epigrammatist contends, moral- 
ity is largely a matter of geography, 
it is likewise true that what constitutes a 
musical comedy or dramatic success largely 
depends on whether New York or the 
West is the scene of a manager’s activity. 
This largely inspired by a 
so-called western invasion of New York 
in August prior to the opening of the 
regular dramatic season. From Chicago 


reflection is 


kept in the West where surely they would 
find or will find, despite the adverse re- 
ception accorded the offerings in New York, 
a happier fate than has been their lot 
here. Both are woefully crude, and pos- 
sessed of inane, puerile lyrics and an un- 
interesting story. The music, when not 
suggestive of the better done work of 
countless predecessors, is not particularly 
tuneful or apt to live long in the memory. 


Grace George in ‘‘ Divoreons’ 
, 


and the great Middle West where an un- 
qualified stamp of approval had been placed 
on it, came “The Time, the Place and the 
Girl,” a long engagement at the La Salle 
Street Theater in Chicago subsequently 
being endorsed by a vast area of western 
playgoers. A week later from still further 
west, came “The Alaskan” under the guid- 
ing hand of John Cort, known for his con- 
trol of a small syndicate of theaters in the 
Northwest and for his management of 
several well-known players and attractions. 
Not only did it have a western man as 
its sponsor, and deal with our most west- 
ern territory, but the book, lyrics and music 
were by western men. With no desire to 
be captious, it seems as though it would 
have been better if both pieces had been 


Both pieces are well staged, but not in a 
manner to except them from countless other 
comic operas or musical comedies that have 
gone before or are yet to come. “The 
Time, the Place, and the Girl” has a plot 
that is suspiciously like George M. Cohan’s 
“Forty-five Minutes from Broadway,” and 
many of Cohan’s own ideas have been 
utilized in the stage business, etc. The 
Chicago production, however, proved to be 
infinitely less bad than “The Alaskan,” 
which started out auspiciously with an 
effective scenic prologue with dogs drag- 
ging a sledge across the stage, but failed 
miserably to live up to the beginning. The 
composer of the music added to this crime 
by singing the principal role and _ striking 
attitudes throughout the two acts. An un- 


funny comedian and a prima donna with- 
out a voice worth speaking about connived 


with the aforesaid puerile book and lyrics thinking. 


and unoriginal music 
to make the even- 
ing one of anything 
but pleasant mem- 
ories. 

To turn to pleas- 
anter things means 
discussing the re- 
turn to the United 
States of ~- Grace 
George and Frank 
Worthing in Mar- 
garet Mayo’s adap- 
tation of ‘“Divor- 
cons” by that grand 
old dramatist, Vic- 
torien Sardou, with 
which they had won 
such unqualified and 
unexpected encomi- 
ums in London af- 
ter the play had 
been offered to and 
accepted by New 
York theatergoers 
last spring. The 
opportunity of see- 
ing the piece again 
for a few weeks be- 
fore the real season 
began was one that 
the theatergoer 
who prizes and 


Hattie Williams starring in 


‘*The Little Cherub’’ 


stayed away in sufficient numbers to jus- 
tify the management in doing some heavy 
The result was the summoning 


of Wallace Irwin, 
who has been 
quiefly garnering a 
large measure of 
fame for himself as 
a writer of verse 
and humorous mat- 
ter. He was put to 
work writing lyrics 
and Davis making 
incisions in his play 
for their admission, 
while Robyn, who 
gave Hitchcock 
some tuneful meas- 
ures to hum in “The 
Yankee Consul” was 
commissioned to fit 
him, Flora Zabelle, 
Helen Hale and a 
comely chorus with 
some whistlable 
melodies. The re- 
sult of these labors 
was given to the 
expectant public the 
middle of August 
under the title of 
“The Yankee Tour- 
ist” and made a fa- 
vorable impression, 
not quite measuring 
up to other things 


appreciates real intelligence in playwriting that the star has done but withal proving to 
and in the interpretation thereof, was not be good entertainment even in August. 
slow to avail himself of. Hattie Williams came to Broadway for 
Another old acquaintance, but in a new’ a short return engagement in the English 
guise, was Richard Harding Davis’s erst- musical comedy “The Little Cherub,” in 
while farce “The Galloper,” originally util- which she was seen last year for six 


Scene from ‘The Yankee Tourist’’ 


ized for the exploitation of Raymond odd months and in which she goes forth 
Hitchcock as a more or less legitimate ac- to conquer the country this fall. The piece 
tor rather than a musical comedy luminary. is tuneful, bright, well cast, well staged and 
Theatergoers didn’t take kindly to this and has other desirable entertainment qualities. 


St. Albans’s Historical Pageant 


By CHARLES QUINCY TURNER 


sib ALBANS’S HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


Photograph by Underwood & Unde ywood, N.Y. 


Richard Il accompanied by the Abbot of St. Albans approaching the forces organized 
by John Ball in the Peasants’ Rebellion of 1381 


T. ALBANS’S history is a pageant which 
sets the imagination running riot over 

two thousand years of adventure by flood 
and field, and among passions which run 
the whole gamut of human feelings, fail- 
ings, virtues and vices. No wonder that 
on the revival of the fashion of represent- 
ing eras of the past by tableaux vivants, 
in natural scenery approximating to that in 
which the actual events occurred, that St. 
Albans should be one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the new cult, and be able to 
produce a procession of events strikingly 
picturesque, dramatic and * appealing. 
Amidst the rolling pastures and woodlands 
by the banks of the Ver, it was easy to 
link together twenty centuries of the story 
of this little section of East Anglia, scarce- 


ly twenty miles from the heart of the 


English metropolis, literally often within 
sound of “Big Ben of Westminster’ boom- 
ing out the night hours from the Parlia- 
ment house of the kingdom of which Cas- 
sivellaunus, who surrendered to Julius 
Cesar fifty-four years before Christ, and 
dwelt at St. Albans, was one of the rulers. 
Here too, on their second coming, a century 
later, the Romans made their headquarters 
until harried and well nigh exterminated 
by that Queen Boadicea whose magnificent 
trophy is planted at the foot of the tower 
dedicated to a later Queen Victoria, from 
which Big Ben peals forth. The very name 
St. Albans is derived from a Roman Chris- 
tian soldier who in the third century fell 
victim to Diocletian’s persecution of that 
rising sect. It all sounds like a chapter out 
of some old holy book, but it is veritably 
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ST. ALBANS’S HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


Queen Elizabeth visits Gormanburg. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


This illustrates the manner in which Queen Elizabeth 


was sometimes carried on a litter during her progresses through England 


part of the life story of this little drowsy 
town by the river Ver, on whose bridge is 
a tiny chapel. Here too it was that Offa, the 
King of the Mercians, killed Ethelbert the 
King of the East Anglians, pacified his con- 
science in 793 by founding the noble nearby 
cathedral. He must have been a remarkable 
man, for he was a frequent correspondent 
with the great Charlemagne, the redeemer 
of Europe from the collapse of the Roman 
Empire. From round and round about St. 
Albans, too, the sons of the soil were gath- 


ST. ALBANS’S HISTORICAL PAGEANT 


Wars of the Roses, the rival insignias of 
the house of York and Lancaster, devasta- 
ted the land, St. Albans was twice the 
scene of victory and defeat, and its fair 
fields were deluged with rancorous blood 
for it was veritably the gateway and out- 
port of the metropolis. 

In more peaceful times it became the 
home, at Gorhambury House, of the father 
of modern philosophy, Francis Bacon, Mar- 
quis of Verulam, whom Queen Elizabeth 
delighted to honor, and her successor de- 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Fighting men going into position for the second battle of St. Albans on February 17, 1461 


ered who so nearly made Wat Tyler’s and 
John Ball’s the priests’s rebellion a success, 
when Richard the Second, the then king 
was a beardless boy, with the wit of a man 
and the pluck of a warrior; yet maybe his 
wit was the suggestion of the mitred abbot 
of St. Albans who walked at his saddle 
bow when he went boldly forth, unarmed 
in 1381 to meet the, rebellious hosts and 
became their champion. 

When in the Fifteenth Century the bloody 


graded. It is a moot question whether 
he deserved it ; but whether or no, as long 
as man is capable of deductive reasoning, 
Francis Bacon of St. Albans’s name will 
occupy the post of intellectual honor. 

St. Albans indeed has a noble army of 
martyrs enshrined in its two thousand years 
of recorded story, and noble though its pa- 
geant was, it could display but a few sam- 
ples of them in a single season, nor could 
we do as much—space forbids. 
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ENTERED AT NEW YORK POST OFFICE AS SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


Number 55 


Of October, “The melancholy days are 
come,” sings the poet, but with the ad- 
vent of THE Burr McINtosH MontHuty it 
is to be hoped they are no longer “the 
saddest of the year.” Surely this number 
should do much to dispel the gloom inci- 
dent to falling leaves, terminated vaca- 
tions, and the prospect of a long, cold 
winter, for it is filled with interesting 
photographs of people and—but what’s the 
use? You have looked it through, and if 
you are not happy, nothing we can say 
will make you so unless it is to tell you 
about our November number, which will 
be the most attractive and complete of 
any we have yet produced. The cover 
alone will be worth the price of the maga- 
zine. It will be a reproduction in full 
colors of the beautiful oil painting “Twi- 
light Reveries” by Douglas Volk, who is 
one of our best known figure painters. 
The figure of the young girl is draped in 
subtle blues and purples and the low toned 
background of autumn tints is peculiarly 
appropriate to the season. The half-tone 
cut on another page gives a fair idea of 
the composition, but the charming senti- 
ment and the color of the original can only 
be appreciated in the finished reproduc- 
tion. 

Our panels will show some of the old 
favorites and some of the new faces which 
have lately come into prominence and some 
who have won fame on the other side of 
the water. There will be some extremely 
good photographs of the new Blackwell’s 
Island Bridge with a short descriptive ar- 
ticle, and a very interesting article on China 
with some of the best and most unusual 
photographic illustrations ever published. 

There will be more of the “Early Season’s 
Dramatics” by Paul Thompson, and in the 
People of Note among others there will 
be a portrait of the late Richard Mans- 
field and a splendid new photograph of 
Mrs. Russell Sage who is doing such a 


deal of philanthropic work since the death 
of her husband. 

“Painting and Sculpture” will contain 
among other things examples of a phase 
of the “Modern American School,” and 
“Photo Craft” will contain a clever article 
on “The Amateurs’ Position in Photogra- 
phy” by that versatile writer Sadakichi 
Hartman. 

There will be several pages of babies— 
babies just as sweet and pretty in every way 
as those to which our inhuman (?) judges 
awarded the prizes and the honorable men- 
tions which appear in this October number. 

The advertisement reads in part thus: 
Prizes will be given by THe Burr McIn- 
TosH Montuiy for the most beautiful 
photograph of a child under six years of 
age—not the most beautiful child regard- 
less of the manner of presentation, but 
the ensemble, the artistic treatment as well 
as the subject; the whole picture in fact. 

The jury placed this interpretation upon 
it and so judged. This jury by the way 
was composed of some of the ablest 
painters, photographers, and critics in 
New York, and we would like very much 
to publish their names, but we had to 
swear to everlasting secrecy to get them 
to act at all because they know as well as 
we do that every mother’s baby is the 
sweetest and prettiest in all the world, 
and they had not the courage to disclose 
their identity to 450 mothers. Weil! after 
all is said and done we used our best 
efforts to have the contest fairly con- 
cluded and we think we have done as 
well as any one would with 561 different 
babies, sent in from every state and ter- 
ritory in the Union, from Alaska, and 
from Canada, Mexico and Honolulu. 

The photographs published in November, 
though smaller, will still be distinguishable 
as worthy participants in the most inter- 
esting and successful contest ever held 
by THe Burr McIntosH MOoNTHLY. 
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THE CROWNING GLORY OF LITERATURE 


THE BOOKLOVERS SHAKESPEARE 


Richest Beauty - Highest Authority - Lowest Price 


“‘A thousand poets pried at life, 


“An_ intellectual ocean - : 
But one, emerging from the strife, 


whose waves touch _, Rose to be Shakespeare.” 


every shore of 


thought.”’ 


COMPLETE 
AND 
UNABRIDGED 


So EMEDIN, A LAAN 


ONE DOLLAR SENT 
SECURES FREE FOR 


THE SET 


EXAMINATIGN 


HE Booklovers’ edition of the great Master is the finest in the 
world. It comprises forty dainty volumes of singular beauty 
(a play to a volume), five by seven inches each in size, making 
a total of 7000 pages. There are forty colored plates and 400 rare old 
wood cuts. Each of the first 37 volumes contains a complete play 
together with critical notes by eminent scholars, an analysis of the var- 
ious characters, a careful resume of each act and scene separately and 
an extended series of questions for study topics, the whole crowned 
by a Topical Index grouping together every phase, custom, or charac- 
ter connected with the plays. Every detail of paper, letter press and 
binding is marked by luxury and distinction, and there is a genuine 
artistic pleasure in merely handling these beautiful volumes. 


You Can Never Duplicate This Opportunity—Send Coupon To-day. 
$1.00 SECURES THE ENTIRE SET 


The Booklovers’ Shakespeare is the final word in Shakespearean criticism. The style 
is so luminous, the arrangement so simple as to charm the average reader and yet the notes 
are distinguished by such breadth of view and penetrating insight as to delight the most 
exacting critic. 

Topical Index, in which vou can find any desired passage in the plays and poems. 


Critical Comments, which explain the plays and characters. They are selected from the writ- 
ings of Coleridge, Hazlitt, Dowden, Furnivall, Goethe and other eminent Shakespearean scholars. 


Glossaries: A separate one in each volume. 
Two Sets of Notes. One for the general reader and a supplementary set for the student, 
Arguments. This gives a concise story of each play in clear and interesting prose. 


Study Methods. Which furnish the equivalent of a college course of Shakes- 
pearean study. 


Burr 
McIntosh 


Life of Shakespeare. Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical essays by Walter Peat 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, Thomas Spencer Baynes and Richard Grant White. SIEGEL 
COOPER CO. 

New York 


SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION. 


We will send while they last a complete set of this magnificent work to any address in the United 
States or Canada, express prepaid, absolutely FREE for five days’ examination. This does not 
involve one cent of cost or one particle of obligation. Ifyou wish to retain the books you can 
then send us $1.00 and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month. If not, return the 
books to us atour expense. No money need accompany this coupon, X 


Our Art Portfolio Free. We have on hand about 200 of our magnificent Art Portfolios 
containing 16 superb reproductions of famous Paintings relating to the Plays and life of Shake- 
speare. Each plate is 9x12 inchesin size and makesa charming addition to the family art col- 
lection. They would cost about $8.00 in any art store. If your order is among the first 200 
we will send you one of these splendid portfolios absolutely free. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW. Simply write your name and address on the a 
companying coupon, mail it to us and we will send you the set at once. The regula 
price of the Booklovers’ Shakespeare sold through agents is $46.00. To close out thes « 
half leather sets we cut the price unsparinglv to $29.00. You have immediate 
possession of the set end pay $1.00 only and the alancea little each month. 


SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY, = J.B. Greenhut, Presiden’ 
6th avenue, 18th to 19th Streets, . - NEW YORK 


Send me, on approval, 
prepaid, set of Booklovers’ 
Shakespeare in half leather 
binding at your special price of 
$29.00. If the set is satisfactory, 
I wll pay $1.00 within five days 
after receipt of the books and $2.00 per 
month thereafter for 14 months, If it is 
not satisfactory Iam to notify you without 
delay and hold the set subject to your order. 
Title to remain in Siegel Cooper Co., until 
fully paid for. 
Also send me, prepaid, your $8.00 Art Portfolio, 
which I am to retain free of charge if I keep the books. 
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Miss Alice Shipman 


En-Route 


Demonstrating the new 
and beautiful 
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of the many reasons why 
you should always say—‘‘4711 White 
Rose’’ when you buy soap. 
It is real, pure glycerine soap—not 

glycerine in name only—and you do not 
* need to be told the soothing and bene- 
I, ficial effect of glycerine on the skin. 

, Its perfume has no equal and leaves 
\) behind a very delicate and refined odor. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany. 

U. S. Branch, 


MULHENS & bacon Se 
f\ 298 Broadway, New York, N. Ye 


Send 15 cts. in stamps for full size sample cake, 


MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


““When Frost is on the Pumokin 
and fodder’s in the shock,’’ there comes a feeling of 
satisfaction to daily users of 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


at having survived the summer months with elear skin and com- 
Wp plexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet necessity, 
delightful after bathing and after shaving, and indispensable in 
| the nursery. 

For your protection it is put up in a non-refillable box—the 
“box that lox.” If MENNENS face is on the cover it's genuine 
and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and @ 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N J. 


Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


The DOUBLETONE INKS 


used in the 


BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


are manufactured by the 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO 


Prot a ak. 4. OE NLS 


Moore Push-Pins 


to hang things on 
hold securely because the flat bearing surface of 


the head carries the weight. Supports seven 
pounds. The needle-like point is tool tempered 
steel, and the head is transparent glass. Almost 
invisible. PUSH it in; no hammering. 

Use them in hanging Deep aha Phatooriene Small Pic- 
tures and the many other things folks like to keep around them. 


Either size, roc. half dozen, 20c. dozen, 
at Stationery, Notion, House-furntishing or 
Photo Supply Stores, or mailed prepaid 


. 193 South 1lth Street 
Moore Push=Pins Coe \ phisacipnitees 


OUR PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


For the BEST OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


made by amateurs, received at this office BEFORE OCTOBER 12, we will forward the following 
prizes and publish the winning photographs in the December number of THE BuRR McINTOSH 


MONTHLY. ony size or finish ee! 
FIRST PRIZIo. ieee ae, re . $10.00 
SECOND PRIZE. . eared tO. UU 
For the FIVE next best photographs ee eee $2. 00 each 


SPECIAL— $25.00 PRIZE 

For the best OUTDOOR FIGURE WORK sent in before April 12, 1907, a Special 
Prize of $25.00 is offered. Mark these photos SPECIAL. The photograph winning Special Prize 
will be published in the June number. Write the name and address of photographer 
plainly on back of each photograph. 

This competition is open free to any one who may desire to compete, without charge or 
consideration of any kind. The contestants need not be subscribers to THE BURR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY in order to be eligible to compete for the prizes offered. 

No photographs to be returned unless accompanied by stamps. THE BURR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY will not be responsible for photos lost. 

Photographs must be submitted with the distinct understanding that if they do not win a 
prize they may be used for publication in THE BURR MCINTOSH MONTHLY upon payment of 
our regular rates; and the management reserve the right not to award any prize, if the photo- 
graphs are not considered of sufficient merit. 


Address all photographs intended for the contest to 
Prize Photograph Editor, BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 W. 22d St., New York 


REAL PARISIAN LiFe 


Tales More Fascinating than the Arabian Nights or French Court Memoirs 


I have secured the sets of Paul de Kock, which were awarded the gold medal at St. L ouis. 
Rather ‘than rebind them—they are slightly rubbed through handling—I will sell them at 
half price as long as they last, and upon small monthly payments. 


Paul de Kock the Merriest French Humorist, has written sparkling, witty, amusing, 


9 riveting novels—antidotes for melancholy. The stories race me rrily along, 
nothing didactic or dull; as original as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, as fascinating as the Oriental 
Tales, and as captivating as the Diaries of the French Maids. These stories are translated with fidelity 


into English, and have been adjudged classics ranking with Smollett, Sterne, the Arabian Nights and Balzac. 
SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 
‘* Paul de Kock is a tonic in books instead of bottles.’,—Max O’Rell. ‘* His charming characters seem to 


be under the influence of champagne.’’—Charles Lever, ‘‘ He has kept France laughing for years — the 
Smollett of France.’’—Boston Herald. We hate the superlative but believe this the best and richest book 
value ever offered. The set contains the most delicate and artistic French illustrations obtainable. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. Write to-day. 


C. T. BRAINARD, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me booklet and particulars regarding Paul de Kock’s works. (Sending this incurs no obli- 


gation.) I am interested in the binding. (Mcl., Oct. ’07.) 


NAME, 
ADDRESS, 
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We are desirous of buy- 
ing a number of copies of 
Che Burr McIntosh Monthly 
for November, 1903, May, 
1904, June, 1904, and Octo- 
ber, 1904, and will pay 25 
cents for each copy sent 


abeibe nt 


f ; 
TRS, Oana 
Paes ANF Shs 


us which is in good con- 
dition and complete. In 
sending write your name 
and address on wrapper. 


Reduced half tone reproduction of November | | BURR PUBLISHING CO. 


Soyer ic Be printed ae all the 4 West 22d Street, New York City 
colors of the original painting. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE 


BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


In response to numerous requests that we supply bound volumes of THE BuRR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY in a permanent form, we have arranged to supply the following volumes: 


Each volume consists of FOUR consecutive numbers of THE BuRR MCINTOSH MONTHLY, 

as follows: 
Volume 1.—April to July, 1903, inclusive. 
Volumes 2, 8, 4, 5 cannot be supplied at present. 
Volume 6.—December, 1904, to March, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 7.—April, 1905, to July, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 8.—August, 1905, to November, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 9.—December, 1905, to March, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 10.—April, 1906, to July, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 11.—August, 1906, to November, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 12.—December, 1906, to March, 1907, inclusive. 
Volume 13.—April, 1907, to July, 1907, inclusive. 


Sent Prepaid to Any Address in the United States at the following prices: 


Volumes 1, 7, 8, 10 and 11 at $2.50 each. 
Volumes 6, 9, 12 and 13 at $2.75 each. 


Bound in Green Cloth with Back Title in Gold. 


We will bind subscribers’ own copies, if sent to this office in good condition express paid, 
for One Dollar, the bound volumes to be returned at the expense of the subscriber. FOUR 
numbers of the magazine constitute a volume. 


Address all orders to 


THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 West 22d Street, New York 
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TIFFANY BLUE BOOK 
CHRISTMAS EDITION 


TIFFANY & CO., Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


The 1908 Tiffany Blue Book 
is ready for distribution and 
will be sent upon request 


As heretofore, this annual 
catalogue is issued in Season 
to assist Christmas shoppers 
in making their selection 


The current issue, the 15th 
of the new Series, contains 666 
pages and like previous edi- 
tions is without illustrations, 
but photographs of articles 
described may be had upon 
requestand to those known to 
the house or who will make 
themselves Known by sSatis- 
factory references, Tiffany & 
Co. will send for inspection, 
selections from their stock 


Tiffany & Co. manufacture 
solely for their own trade at 
retail. Their wares are not 
sold to other dealers and can 
be purchased only from their 
establishment in New York 
or the branches in Paris and 
London 


A few items of interest 
taken from the Blue Book are 
enumerated below: 


Watch fobs with 
seal - - - - -$22 upward 


Gold barettes set 
with pearls - -$23 “ 


Lard tess. =2-od-d 
watches - - -§$25 


gold 
- $50 


Gold lavalliers set 
with semi precious 
stones - - - -$50 


Pair of silver bon- 
bon dishes, with 
spoon, incase -$18 


Child’s silver cup, 
napkin ring, knife, 
fork and spoon - $36 


Mecrnass 
watches - - 


Silver after-dinner 
coffee pot, sugar 
bowl and cream 
pitcher - - - -$50 


Many more costly articles as 
well as others less expensive 
will be found alphabetically 
arranged in.the Blue Book 


TIFFANY & Co. 


Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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PRESERVE THE PICTURES 


BY USING OUR PASSEPARTOUT OUTFIT 


We have had so many requests from our patrons for a high-class passe- 
partout set, that we have decided to supply an outfit that will enable anyone 
to convert the pages of our magazine into 
beautiful passepartouts in a few minutes. 

The sets contain everything necessary to 
do the work, as follows: 

Six rolls passepartout gummed cloth bind- 
ing in assorted colors. 

12 heavy colored mats, assorted oval and 
square openings, size 7 x 12}. 

12 mounts. 

1 tube paste. 

1 glass cutter. 

12 brass hangers and 12 gummed cloth 
hangers with brass loops. 

One sample framed picture, backed. 

All put up in neat box. 
| Superior to any passepartout outfit on the 

- market. 


Price, $1.00, by Mail or Express Prepaid, 
ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 


TAPE.—In following colors: Black, white, ecru, brown, dark green, light green, dark red, 
gray; six-yard rolls, gummed, { inch wide, 10 cents per roll. 


SPECIAL.—Gold and silver only in twelve-yard rolls, gummed paper binding, 25 cents a roll. 


PLEASE NOTE All goods by mail or express 
No orders filled for less 


than 25 cents. 


prepaid at prices named 
except when otherwise 
stated. 


MELTON BOARD MATS.—Twelve cents each. Mist gray, Scotch gray, carbon black, ivy 
green, steel blue, royal brown. Seventy-five cents per dozen with backs. 


HEAVY PAPER MATS.—Oval or square openings, assorted colors. Two cents each without backs. 
HANGERS.—Ten cents per dozen. 


THE BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 West 22d Street, New York 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


Ono TLoster 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE 
MARK ON EVERY PAIR 


MARK ON EVERY PAIR 


“Onyx” Hosiery 


The source of all original and exclusive designs is to be found in 
““Onyx’’ creations. One hundred and seventy-five new 
fall patterns invite your careful inspection. 


“*Onyx’” Embroidered Silk Hosiery Sold Everywhere. 


Broadway New York 
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MAY DE SOUSA : : : . : : 2 A ‘ ‘ : 5 : Color Frontispiece 
BLANCHE BATES ; ; ‘ : : : : ; : : ; : ; Panel 
MARY MANNERING ; : F ‘ ; 4 : ; ; : : : ; ; Panel 
MLLE. DIRYS ; ; ; : ; : é : ; A ‘ p : : Panel 
ELSIE FERGUSON : é ‘ F ; ; : : : ; ; : ‘ j Panel 
MADAM BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER : : ; : : ; ; ; : ‘ A Panel 
MARGHERITA SARGENT : : ; F 5 : F : : : : ; 2 Panel 
(ULIES OPE ‘ : * 2 : : : : : ; : : : ; : : Panel 
CATHERINE CALHOUN : : ; , : ; e : : : : 3 - Panel 
MLEE, SOREL , : F : : : ; : : ; : ; é ; : Panel 
CLARA BLOODGOOD. | Pc umibeess at ee) Sd Panel 
MRS. RUSSELL SAGE é : ; ; 3 ‘ : : : : : eae: Panel 
OUR PORTRAITS : : : : : ; : ‘ ; : : : A Panel 
LOTTA FAUST , ; : ; : : : . - 3 : : - : Color Panel 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Reproductions of the work of a few of the prominent Americans represented, 
with a short article. The Museum. ‘Primitive Man,’’ Paul Bartlett—‘‘Flower Girl 
in Holland,” Geo. Hitchcock—‘‘Alice,’”’ Wm. M. Chase—‘‘The Beheading of John 
the Baptist,’ Charles Sprague Pearce—‘‘Les Amateurs,” Alex. Harrison—‘‘Nocturne, 
Southampton Water,” J. McNeil Whistler. 


MODERN AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


“The Market Place,’? Ernest Fuhr—‘‘The Bath,’ Henry Raleigh—‘‘The Hay- 
market.” 
HALLOWE’EN ‘ ; 5 : ‘ : 4 A r - 3 : 3 5 Tinted Panel 
THE NEW BLACKWELL’S ISLAND BRIDGE. By H. Ottway. Illustrated with 
exceptional photographs. 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE LITTLE CUTS OF BABY PHOTOGRAPHS 
WHICH WERE ENTERED IN OUR BABY CONTEST. 
THE ASIATIC MYSTERY—CHINA. By Charles Quincy Turner, 
Illustrated with photographs which include: A Poppy Field—The Great Wall— 
Traveling in Northern China—Chinese Farmers, Scenes and Incidents—Rebuilding 
a Gate, Pekin—Chinese Fortune Teller—Camel Caravan—Scene at Railway Station 


—Canal Scene—Chinese Junk—A Soo-chow Lady—A Harbor Scene, Canton— 
Bird’s-eye View of Pekin, etc. 


PEOPLE OF NOTE 
The late Richard Mansfield—The new Chinese Minister—The late Edvard Grieg— 
Reginald De Koven. ‘ 


SONS DUI YS : : : : : : d : : 5 ; f : : - Panel 


THE SEASON’S NEW PLAYS. By Paul Thompson. 
“The Round Up’’—‘‘Classmates’”—‘‘*When Knights Were Bold’’—‘‘The Rogers 
Brothers in Panama’—‘‘My Wife” and ‘The Thief.” 


PHOTO CRAFT AND OUR PRIZES 
A PLEA FOR THE AMATEUR. By Sadakichi Hartmann. 
EZE ; : ; i ‘ : 4 ; , . ; e i a ; ; Color Panel 
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MLLE. DIRYS 
Theatre of the Capucines, 


Paris 


Photo by Reutlinger 
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London 


Photo copyright by Dover Street Studios, 


ELSIE FERGUSON 


y Matzene, N. Y. 


Photo by 


MADAM BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER 


Photo by Tartini Studio, Boston 
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Photo by Matzene, N. Y. 


CATHERINE CALHOUN 


MLLE. SOREL 
Theatre Frangais, Paris 
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Photo by Brown Bros., N. Y. 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE 


MAY DE SOUSA is an American girl, 
who has found a large measure of popu- 
larity and success on the stage in London. 
She is now playing in George Edwardes’s 
Gaiety piece, “The Girls of Gottenburg.” 
Miss de Sousa may be remembered in this 
country for her part in “The Wizard of 
Oz,” in which Montgomery and Stone, stars 
of “The Red Mill,” made their first success. 


BLANCHE BATES is still appearing in 
David Belasco’s phenomenally successful 
play of California, “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” in which she has played for the 
past three years. She will make her ap- 
pearance in a new Belasco play, probably 
about the holidays. Miss Bates is herself 
a Californian. 


MARY MANNERING is starring in 
“Glorious Betsy,” based on the love affair 
of Jerome Bonaparte, brother of the French 
emperor, and Betsy Patterson of Baltimore. 
She used this piece successfully on the 
road all of last year, and this season comes 
into her huband’s theater, James K. Hack- 
ett, in New York in November, for what 
is hoped will be a long run. 


MLLE. DIRYS and MLLE. SOREL are 
well known French actresses; the former at 
the Theatre de Capucines, one of Paris’ 
small theaters, the latter at the famous 
Comedie Frangais. This is the national 
theater of the French capital, being subsi- 
dized by the government. It dates back to 
the Seventeenth Century, and is the home 
of classical drama. Here are produced the 
works of Racine, Moliere, Corneille, and 
modern dramatists like Sardou and Dumas. 
Moliere was the director at one time. 


ELSIE FERGUSON is an American 
actress now playing with Cyril Maude in 
the latter’s production at his “Playhouse” 
in London, of Augustus Thomas’s very suc- 
cessful play, “The Earl of Pawtucket,” 
acted in this country for so long by Law- 
rence D’Orsay. 


FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, the 
famous Austrian pianist, early showed evi- 
dences of the talent that was to bring her 
fame. She came with her parents to Chi- 
cago when a child, but returned to Europe 
to study under the principal masters. She 
has played in all of the important Euro- 
pean and American cities. 


MARGHERITA SARGENT is playing 
with Francis Wilson in the English farce, 
“When Knights Were Bold.” She comes 
from Boston, where she was conspicuous 
in private theatricals. She is a graduate 
of Radcliffe College where she took part 
in undergraduate theatricals. 


JULIE OPP, in private life the wife 
of the English actor, William Faversham, 
is now appearing with her husband in Mil- 
ton Royle’s play of western life, “The 
Squaw Man,” which has been touring the 
country for the past two years since its 


original presentation and all-season success 
at Wallack’s Theater, New York. 


CATHERINE CALHOUN played leading 
roles with the New Theater stock company 
in Chicago a year ago, finishing the season 
with James K. Hackett, in “The Walls of 
Jericho.” Her early successes were scored 
in “The Christian,” “Captain Barrington,” 
and “The County Chairman.” She played 
one season in “Brown of Harvard,” which 
Henry Woodruff is still using for a star- 
ring vehicle. 


CLARA BLOODGOOD, one of the few 
successful society recruits to the stage, is 
to open her season this fall in Clyde Fitch’s 
play, “Truth,” in which she was seen part 
of last year. The fate of this play of the 
prolific Fitch is a source of great interest. 
It was not particularly successful when first 
seen in New York and was withdrawn. 
Meanwhile Marie Tempest was presented 
in Miss Bloodgood’s original part in Lon- 
don, and scored a great hit, the run extend- 
ing over many months. Now Miss Blood- 
good is to test the play’s drawing powers 
after London has stamped it with its un- 
qualified approval. 


MRS. RUSSELL SAGE has been much 
in evidence since the death of her husband, 
in following out her widely announced plan 
of g ving away to charity the millions that 
her shrewd financier-husband accumulated 
in his lifetime. As a result hardly a week 
elapses that does not chronicle the donation 
of thousands of: dollars to charity by this 
splendid type of American womanhood. 


LOTTA FAUST, in private life the wife 
of the tenor, Richie Ling, was last seen in 
New York in “The White Hen” in support 
of Louis Mann. She will be prominently 
cast in a new production this winter. 


Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS AT THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


N visiting an American art museum one 
invariably receives the same impression. 


One is astonished 
and agreeably svr- 
prised at the fair 
showing it makes, 
in comparison per- 
haps with the art 
galleries of small- 
er European 
towns, for one 
sees sO many can- 
vases by foreign 
‘painters that one 
is apt to forget 
about American 
art, which is, after 
all, one of the 
reasons—no mat- 
ter how remote a 
one—for founding 
such an institution. 
American art al- 
ways gets the 
WoOLrsteot) at, for 
only in rare in- 
stances have funds 
been placed at the 
disposal of art 
museums for the 
purchase of Amer- 
ican pictures. The 
American is gener- 
ally a bad patriot 
in art matters, and 
he would rather 
collect anything 
else under the sun 


By SYDNEY ALLEN 


THE INSTITUTE 


‘*PRIMITIVE MAN’ 
Paul Bartlett 


accumulation of all sorts of so-called art 
objects, with a few paintings by American 


artists thrown in. 

The Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago 
did not fare much 
better in the be- 
ginning than other 
institutions in this 
respect, but being 
one of the oldest 
in the country, it 
has. succeeded in 
forming an inter- 
esting collection 
of noteworthy 
American pictures. 
This section em- 
braces about forty 
names; of the old- 
er painters, those 
of Benjamin West 
and Charles EI- 
liott Loring are 
the most import- 
ant, and oi, the 
modern ones those 
of F. A. Bridge- 
man, Wie eis 
Chase, C. H. Da- 
vis, Alexander 
Harrison, George 
Hitchcock, George 
Inness, Gari Mel- 
chers, Walter 
Shirlaw, Elihu 
Vedder and James 
McNeil Whistler. 


than home products, and the result, as far The “Alice” of William M. Chase is one 
as art museums are concerned, is a vast of the finest specimens of this painter’s 
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Wm M. Chase 


work, and dates from the period when he 
was technically at his best. “Les Ama- 
teurs” by Alexander Harrison and “Flow- 
er Girl in. Holland” by George Hitchcock 
are two of the most popular pictures in the 
gallery. “The Beheading of John the Bap- 
tist” is a rather curious example of Mr. 
Pearce’s work, who is generally known 
only for his French Peasant Girls. It is 
forcefully painted and somber in tone, in 
strange contrast to his later plein air tech- 
nique. The piece de resistance is of course 
Whistler’s “Nocturne.” It is merely a blurr 
of delicious color, a vague mystic vision 


such as we may see ourselves as we pass 
through a harbor at night. 

In the department devoted to American 
sculpture we find the “Primitive Man” by 
Paul Bartlett and the “Sophocles” by the 
late John Donoghue. 

The Art Institute was incorporated in 
1879 and is supported largely by ordinary 
members who pay an annual fee of ten 
dollars, and life members who pay one 
hundred dollars and are thenceforth exempt 
of dues. The Museum Building is situated 
upon the lake front, and maintains, aside 
from the galleries, the largest art school 


LES AMATEURS”’ 
Alexander Harrison 


“NOCTURNE, SOUTHAMPTON WATER"’ 
James McNeil Whistler 


in the United States, having from twelve to 
sixteen hundred pupils enrolled every year. 
The Art School includes departments of 
drawing, painting, sculpture, decorative de- 
signs and architecture. The class rooms 
occupy the entire basement of the building 
and form a little world of their own. The 


institute also contains an art library and 
a lecture hall, in which public lectures are 
held almost every day during the season. 
W. M. R. French, a brother of Daniel 
French, the sculptor, is the genial director 
who keeps this gigantic art machine run- 
ning—and running smoothly, a task that 


‘*BEHEADING OF JOHN THE BAPTIS7T’’ 
Charles Sprague Pearce 


only those familiar with the manifold du- 
ties of an art director can appreciate. 

The collections of architectural casts and 
modern European paintings which are 
largely due to his never tiring zeal are par- 


ticularly fine. It is quite within the range 
of possibility that at no distant date the 
Chicago Art Institute may be treated much 
more comprehensively in the pages of THE 


Burr McIntosH MoNnrTHLY. 
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THE NEW BLACKWELL'S ISLAND BRIDGE 
ACROSS THE EAST RIVER, NEW YORK CITY 


By H. OTTWAY 
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From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
The Blackwell’s Island Bridge, Showing the Tremendous Overhang at Either End 


NE hundred millions of pounds of 

steel, stretching in graceful curves, 

one hundred and fifty feet above two rivers, 

with no visible support, hanging as grace- 

fully as a spider’s web on a rose bush, is 

one of the sights of New York, which has 
not yet got into the guide books. 

Thousands upon thousands of transients 
have come from the farthermost ends of 
the country in the past summer, have pat- 
ronized the city’s sightseeing cars, have 
peered from their seats as they passed the 
end of the street at “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” or the slums of China- 
town, or craned their necks, nearly to the 
breaking point, to scan the dozens of sky- 
scrapers, common enough in every big city 
—but not one of the so-called guides ever 
turned east out of Second Avenue at Six- 
tieth Street to give the visitors the oppor- 
tunity to see, in the course of construction, 
the greatest marvel in the city, “Blackwell’s 
Island Bridge.” 

They have seen, of course, Brooklyn sus- 
pension bridge, and maybe the Williams- 
burgh bridge, each held up by cables, but 
here is one held up, apparently, by magic. 
Sheer above the dark green waters of the 
two mighty streams, it spreads out its un- 
supported arms just as does the grape vine 
its tendrils, feeling as if by instinct, in- 
fallibly, toward the spot where each will 
find rest, and the strength and security 
which will enable it in conjunction to carry 
the burden of the weight of the fruit which 
will result. 


Stupendous, appalling, are adjectives 
which fail entirely to convey the idea of 
the majesty of this marvelous structure 
in the making. Niagara’s floods, pouring 
over the edge of rocks are explicate, un- 


Photo by Brown Bros., 
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The ‘‘Traveller’’ with the Derrick 
for Hoisting 


supported water must fall, but why do not 
these vast arms of thousands of tons of 
steel fall? One spans the west channel 
1,182 feet, another the east channel 984 
feet, without an ounce of support from be- 


From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Setting a Section of Bottom Chord 


low, whilst 150 feet beneath them, in per- 
fect confidence and safety, sail by the 
White Palaces of the sound steamers, the 
gilded yachts of New York’s merchant 
princes, and, as a note of sadness on a sum- 
mer’s day, the Morgue boat of the city with 
its harvest garnered in its institutions, des- 
tined to rest on David’s Island in the sound, 
the potter’s field of the unknown and un- 
named, but not always unmourned. 

If nature had worked on definite lines in 
the dim far away dawn of the solid world 
when the rocks first emerged from seething 
chaos, it could not have worked with 
greater skill than it did when it formed the 
island in mid-stream in the East River, 
opposite Sixtieth Street, which forms the 
center gripping place of the 8,231-foot 
bridge and approaches which will be one of 
the great factors in the relief of the city 
of Manhattan from its aquatic bonds, and 


in making possible the daily entry and exit 
to yet unborn millions to and from the 
natural play and sleeping place, Long 
Island. 

Prone in the center of the flood lies this 
natural rib, upon which the bridge’s two 
ends plant their feet in positive certainty, 
for beneath the shrubs which adorn its sur- 
face and the trees which switch their 
branches on its granite support, lies the old 
Laurentian strata, the veritable foundation 
of the world. It has lent its aid to the ac- 
complishment of this great engineering feat, 
but has not been:in the least affected by it. 
Its trim lawns, its sparkling waters, its 
winding paths, its buildings devoted mainly 
to the alleviation of human ills and mis- 
fortunes, marred only by one grim struc- 
ture wherein the malefactor is removed for 
a period from his sphere of activity, lie 
in the shimmer of the summer’s sun, under 
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From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Connecting a Main Post 


From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Connecting the Main Diagonal 


Photo by Brown Bros., N. Y. 
Driving Home the Immense Pin which makes the Joint with the Diagonal Eye-bar 


From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


West Cantilever Arm Approaching New York from the Island in the center of the East River 


the heavenly blue, and lapped by the flowing 
tides, unmoved by the mighty structure 
which hangs suspended high above it. 
There will be one peculiarity about this 
great engineering triumph, it will go down 
to posterity as the product of a department 
of the city government, and not of any one 
engineer. Slowly it has been evolved by 
the staff of “The Department of Bridges,” 
and put together by the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., of Steeltown, Pa., and they are col- 
lectively to be congratulated. 
Costly, of course, it will be, twenty mil- 


lions will not more than pay for the build- 
ing and the wide sweep of property ac- 
quired for its ample approaches, but it will 
be money well spent for future generations. 

Materially its possibilities seem all that 
is at present desirable, a roadway fifty- 


four feet wide, four lines of trolley tracks, 


two elevated railroads, with provision for 
two more, and two thirteen-feet footwalks, 
seem to meet all presently immediate pros- 
pective requirements, but who can tell? The 
great Manhattan’s appetite doth grow on 
what it feeds on. 


% This is a derrick on the New York shore and not part of the structure. 
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THE ASIATIC MYSTERY— CHINA 


By CHARLES QUINCY TURNER 
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Photo by Archibald, Tien Sin, China 


A Chinese Poppy Field 


OUR hundred millions of people living 

in an area less than that of the Uni- 

ted States, who have lived there thous- 
ands of years with scarcely an infusion of 
foreign blood, is puzzling enough, but that 
is the least of the Mysteries; they have 
mineral wealth beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice, but they have never developed it; 
they have coal in plenty, but it is scarcely 
touched, whilst millions of acres have been 
denuded of every green tree but shrubs. 
They have had the knowledge of many 
things thousands of years before the Oc- 
cident painfully groped their way to the 
same point, notably the art of printing from 
movable blocks, and of the use of gun- 


powder, and of the fundamentals of astron- 
omy, and of dozens of other subjects, but 
they have never applied them, practically. 
They have lived a people sufficient unto 
themselves, yet every now and again they 
have swarmed in myriads over their bor- 
ders, swept across Asia, and seemed, at 
one time, whilst King Henry the Sixth of 
England was mumbling his orisons in the 
Tower of London, and all Europe was 
aghast at the Tartar invasion, to be halted 
only on the eve of their final triumph and 
conquest, under the walls of. Vienna. 
Then the curtain closes again, and for 
centuries they are a sealed book. It has 
been so from the beginning of time. When 


CHINA 


Ci 


From stereograph copyright, 1996, by H. C. White & Co., N. Y. 


Looking South Along Great Wall at Head of Nankin Pass 
Observe carefully the wall crossing even the far distant hills 


Alexander the Great had made the Greeks 
masters of Europe and northern Africa and 
had welded all western Asia into a unit, 
tributary to him, Chin-Shi in eastern Asia 
was doing a like work, 200 years before 
Christ, and when he had succceeded he 
built the great wall of China across the 
gap in the otherwise impassable mountains 
on his northern border 1,550 miles long, 
over the foothills, across the valleys, from 
the sea coast to the sea of sand, the Molie 
desert, and joined it there to the eastern 
chain of mountains, completing the circum- 
vallation of his kingdom on its northern 
side and effectually excluding the incursion 
of the hordes further northward. It stands 
to-day practically as he left it, and will for 
centuries more, unless the American sou- 
venir hunter carries it off, stone by stone, 
as some have begun to do. The sea coast 
was his own, and not till 1700 years after 
the great wall was built did any foreign 
fleet sail by or into its ports. 


Learning flourished up to a certain point 
and then stood still; the filial precepts of 
Confucius exactly suited the Chinese tem- 
perament as a religious pabulum, and still 
sway the great majority, no extraneous 
creeds having made their way, except Mo- 
hammedanism, which entered, as it ever 
did, by the sword, and in a few sporadic 
instances in modern times, the Jesuit, and 
various Protestant missionaries have made 
some very trifling impression; that is to 
say, trifling as compared with the 4co mil- 
lions of hereditary Buddhists. 

Geographically, China is one huge plain, 
watered by three river systems arising from 
the melting snows of mountains beyond its 
own limits, and each of these systems, as 
soon as they have gathered up the mountain 
supplies, flows from west to east. The 
northernmost one rises in the Khingan 
Mountains and waters the northern prov- 
ince, of which Pekin is the capital. The 
middle kingdom depends absolutely for its 


CHINA From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., N. Y. 
A Section of the Great Wall 


This photograph is unusual in that it gives one the sense of bigness which is characteristic 
of this tremendous feat of engineering. 


CHINA From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., N. 
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CHINA 


very life upon the waters which come from 
the snows of Burmah, its western border 
(now a British possession) by the Yang-tsi 
River, which, after traversing the country 
for 3.000 miles, falls into the sea at Shang- 


Photo by C. F,,Gammon, Tung-chow, China 
Travelling in Northern China 


hai. The waters of the southern province 
reach the sea at Hongkong or where, 
curiously enough, it reflects the Union Jack 
of England on its outflowing surface. These 
great river systems have been knitted to- 


CHINA 


gether by a most elaborate system of canals, 
the most notable of which joins Pekin to 
the Yang-tsi River system at Shanghai 650 
miles away, and to show the general nature 
of the country there is not a lock necessary 
in all that distance. A considerable part of 
this artificial waterway has been in use 1,700 
years. 

For more reasons than that waterways 
are abundant has the river life of China de- 
veloped to an extent beyond all other coun- 
tries’ experience; they are cheap. The 
Chinaman can live with his family on a 
sampan on thousands and thousands of 
miles of water, without paying any rent, and 
out of the depths, or in the neighboring 
estuaries he can catch the fish, which, with 


From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., N. Y. 
A Chinese Tiller of the Soil with His Assistants 


rice, forms his staple food, as well it may 
do, for, on the borders of his canal, are 
vast areas of land which will produce the 
most abundant crops of rice to the acre. 
When he is in a harbor he is at home on 
the water, as are hundreds of his com- 
patriots ; indeed they live and work through 
a lifetime, and die, in a harbor packed 
with house-boats, cargo boats, rafts, skiffs, 
sampans, and junks, wedged together in an 
indescribable medley, guided and manned 
by bare-headed, bare-footed, ragged, yelling 
lunatics, through all which babel the baby 
sleeps strapped on the back of its mother. 
When he sails up the canals it is usually 
in a boat some fifty feet long by ten feet 
beam, with a single lug sail, very similar to 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., N. Y. 


CHINA 
The New Chinn Men Gate to Pekin to Replace the One Destroyed by the Allies’ Attack in1900 


Photo by C. F. Gammon, Tung-chow, China 


CHINA 


Fortune Teller in the Streets of Pekin 


CHINA From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., N. Y. 
Camel Caravan Leaving Pekin, Southwest Corner Tower of Tartar Wall 


CHINA 


Photo by C. F. Gammon, Tung-chow, China 


Natives Selling Eggs and Fruit to Third Class Passengers at Railway Station in Pekin 


CHINA 


the wherries of Norfolk in England which 
carry merchandise from the ports of Yar- 
mouth and Lowestoft up to Norwich, ex- 
cept that the Chinese lug sail is battened 
with bamboo, and it and its mast have to be 


all contrivances for locomotion, the native 
wheelbarrow. In principle it is not unlike a 
bicycle, on which merchandise or man is 
packed and the other fellow provides the 
power, or to give a closer resemblance, very 


From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., N. Y. 


Looking West Along the Yu-Ho Canal which Connects Pekin with the Summer Palace 


frequently lowered to pass under the nu- 
merous camel-back bridges which so fre- 
quently cross the canal. 

It is surprising what a number of these 
bridges there are. The government claims 
that there are 2,000 imperial highways with- 
in the empire; there may be, but most of 
the so-called ordinary roads are mere tracks 
in the clay flattened and hardened by the 
constant passage of that most wonderful of 


lixe the knife-grinding machine, in which 
when the Italian has ceased to need the 
wheel to turn his grindstone, he takes off 
the strap and uses the same wheel to push 
his little load along on. 

One does occasionally see a matted, 
screened native cart, with slowly drawn by a 
miniature, almost toy, pony, accompanied 
by coolies in straw raincoats, if the weather 
threatens, a costume the Chinese either bor- 


rowed from or ex- 
ported to Japan, but 
the most usually 
used beasts of bur- 
den are the water 
buffalo in the paddy 
fields, and diminu- 
tive donkeys at the 
plow, three a- 
breast, as slant-eyed 
as their drivers. 
Some of the donkeys 
have got the habit, 
when engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, 
of biting open the 
grain sacks, and 
these are penalized 
by a bamboo muz- 
zle. 

In a country cul- 
tivated _ practically 
up to the last spade- 
ful, there is no 
room for wild game 
and although the 
old writers speak 
of the _ rhinoceros, 
the tapir and the 
elephant, anything 
wilder than the 
pheasant is rare; 
they are plentiful 
and good. The na- 
tives still, here and 
there, follow the 
traditional sport of 


his forefathers and now and again one’s 
heart is cheered by the sight of a small, 


A Soo-Chow Lady with the ‘‘Lily’’ Feet 


Chinese Junk 


bright, ruby-eyed 
hawk, trained for 
hunting on the 
wrist of some local 
magnate, in jesses 
and ornamental 
hood, fastened with 
beautifully colored 
strings. 

The hub of all 
these toiling, moil- 
ing millions is at 
Pekin, where that 
mystery of myste- 
ries, “The Dowager 
Empress,” really 
rules. This is the 
focus of all disturb- 
ances, and when 
foreign complica- 
tions arise, or native 
uprisings come to a 


‘head, Pekin has to 


bear the brunt. ’Tis 
not long ago that 
the Dowager had to 
leave her “Hall of 
Longevity” and the 
summer palace was 
deserted, the while 
the allied forces of 
Europe and Amer- 
ica kept the peace, 
and incidentally 
battered down the 
gate which our il- 
lustration shows be- 


ing rebuilt, inside a maze of bamboo false- 
work, after the native builder’s manner. 


CHINA 


From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., N. Y. 


A Characteristic Harbor Scene where Every Sort of Water Craft is Jammed 
in Apparently Hopeless Confusion 


Pekin is a truly typical Chinese town, 
whose narrow streets are thronged with 
ragged beggars and yelling palanquin and 
sedan chair bearers, and stores where all 
the artistic output of the Chinese crafts- 
men are displayed, and much from its 
northern borders, for the jingling-belled 
donkey train and the silent-footed camel 
caravansary from Thibet and beyond, wind 
their way through the Tartar wall to and 
from the city. 

Great craftsmen are these primitive na- 
tives in brocades and silks and satins, and 
in silver filigree work and carving in wood. 
Here, too, are glittering palaces and tem- 
ples galore, and markets where Babel is 
repeated, and opium joints of every degree 


of degradation and luxury, and chow shops 
in the open air, and jugglers and fortune 
tellers, and barbers, and peanut venders, 
and every other incident that goes to make 
up the bewildering grotesqueness of a Chi- 
nese multitude penned in a city. 

Outside the city the great attraction to 
all “foreign devils” will, naturally, be an 
excursion to the great wall, and the tombs 
of the Mings, lingering by the way to see 
the Yellow Temple in the suburbs and the 
“Great Bell.” The best way to travel is 
donkey-back, which the boys will mind 
whilst you pass under the granite por- 
tico, approached through ranks of colos- 
sal statues, representing men and animals, 
which stands in majestic solitude on the 
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From stereograph copyright, 1906, by H. C. White & Co., N. 


Looking East Over Pekin from the Balcony of the ‘‘Drum Tower’’ 


plain whereon are buried thirteen genera- 
tions of the emperors of the Ming dy- 
nasty, who reigned collectively from A.D. 
1368 to 1644. The great wall and its origin 
and object have already been mentioned and 
the superb illustrations at the head hereof 
make further comment superfluous. That 
and the modern railroads are about the 


only things in Asia that are not mysteries, 
and the greatest mystery of all is, “Are we 
on the eve of another awakening” and 
whetherward it will be—towards Europe 
again, or eastward across. the Pacific to 
our shores? Ask the coming generation for 
the answer. There are potentialities in 
four hundred millions of people. 
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The late RICHARD MANSFIELD 


The late RICHARD MANSFIELD.—Through 
the death of Richard Mansfield, at his New 
London, Conn., home, August thirtieth, the 
American stage has lost its most conspicu- 
ous figure, and the one man above all 
others to whom tribute should be paid for 
the attention given to the artistic side of 
the drama rather than its mere money- 
making possibilities. Mansfield naturally 
sought financial reward for what he did— 


that is indisputable; at the same time, the 
money that he earned was often expended 
on productions where he could hope for no 
adequate financial return, the actor being 
actuated in staging these pieces by the de- 
sire of giving to the American stage some- 
thing that would appeal to the intelligence 
of his followers, and would serve to raise 
the average at a period when inane musi- 
cal comedies and plays ia which mentality 


was most conspicuous by its absence occu- 
pied the attention of a majority of produ- 
cers and theater goers. There ever has been, 
and will continue to be a di- 
versity of opinion in regard to 
the ability as an actor of Rich- 
ard Mansfield. Of his merit 15 
a producer, having in mind the 
best interests of the stage, there 
can be but one opinion. His 
death followed several months 
of illness, the first inkling of his 
failing health being secured last 
spring, when he gave up his tour 
in “Peer Gynt.” After suffering 
a nervous breakdown, he went 
to England with the hope that 
it would benefit him. In the 
latter part of the summer he 
returned to this country, going 
first to the Adirondacks, and 
then to his summer home at 
New London, where he died. 
He was born May 24, 1857, in 
the Island of Heligoland, the son 
of a grand opera singer. When 
his mother came to Boston to 
teach music, he entered the Bostou Latin 
School. He returned to England and 
played small parts in the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas in London, afterward coming 


LIANG TUN YEN 


to America, his first part here being in the 
opera “Les Manteaux Noirs.” A year after 
he made a big hit as Baron Chevrial in 
“The Parisian Romance.” Little by little he 


won popularity in “The Mikado,” as Richard 
III, Shylock, and in other parts. His 
career as a star, however, did not begin 
until May 3, 1886, when, at the 
Madison Square Theater, New 
York, he played Prince Karl. 
In the summer of 1888 he went 
to London to act in Henry Irvy- 
ing’s Lyceum Theater, and 
scored a noteworthy failure as. 
far as public support was con- 
cerned. He returned to the Uni- 
ted States to begin again a tem- 
pestuous career of successes and 
failures. The parts for which 
he will be remembered longest, 
although he essayed every phase 
of the drama at one period or 
another of his career, are Rich- 
ard III, Beau Brummel, as 
Dimmsdale in “The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” Shylock, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, Baron Chevrial, Peer 
Gynt, and Monsieur Beaucaire. 


Richard Mansfield 
as, Peer Gynt 


LIANG TUN YEN, who was to 
be the new Chinese minister to 
America, but whose appointment was can- 
celled in September, was educated in the 
United States, attending the Hartford High 
School, and afterwards going to Yale, 
where many of his former college friends 
remember him as a particularly brainy rep- 
resentative of his race. He spent more 
than ten years in America, acquiring an edu- 
cation, and speaks English fluently. While 
at college he was noted as one of the most 
skilful and persistent tennis players at Yale. 
He has been serving for some time past 
in the Chinese Custom’s Service at Tien- 
Tsin. He is decidedly liberal in his views 
and thoroughly progressive. As a youth he 
was a protege of Chang, Viceroy of the 
province of Chili, and for many years after 
his return to China, at the close of his 
career at Yale, he was private secretary to 
Viceroy Chang, and at the time of the 
Boxer revolt rendered conspicuous service 
in ignoring the imperial edict to kill off 
foreigners. He was to succeed Wu Ting- 
Fang, who will, however, be returned as 
United States Ambassador. In his previ- 
ous term at Washington Minister Wu 
gained a wide popularity among Ameri- 
cans throughout the country by his ability 
as a public speaker and all-around “jollier.” 
That he does not stand quite as strong now 
in diplomatic circles at the capital may be 
taken for granted because of the part he 
played in the recent boycott of American 
goods in China. That the administration 
permits him to return is rather remarkable 
considering the laws of hospitality, personal 
and international, violated by him. 


The late EDUARD HAGERUP GRIEG, the 
celebrated composer, who died at Ber- 
gen, Norway, early in September, by a 


The late EDUARD HAGERUP GRIEG 


strange coincidence composed the music 
which Richard Mansfield used in “Peer 
Gynt,” the last production made by that 
master craftsman of the American stage. 
Grieg was one of the world’s most noted 
composers. He was born in Bergen, in 
1843, of Scotch ancestry, his father and 
grandfather being British consuls at that 
place, descendants of a Scottish merchant, 
who migrated from Aberdeen soon after 
the Battle of Culloden. At first Grieg had 
no intention of following a musical career. 
He was of a serious and thoughtful temper- 
ament, but disliked the routine of school 
life, and, although at the age of twelve or 
thirteen years he had already tried his 
hand at composition, it was not until he 
was fifteen years old that he realized fully 
his musical possibilities. It was largely 


due to Ole Bull, the famous violinist, that 
he was at last persuaded to take up the 
study of music at the Leipsic Conservatoire. 
His musical talent developed slowly but 
steadily between ill-health and the failure 
of his instructors to recognize the youth’s 
latent genius. Among his fellow students 
were Arthur Sullivan and J. F. Ba-nett, 
whose influence largely helped Grieg /‘ fter 
studying at Leipsic he went to Copen- 
hagen, placing himself under the instruc- 
tion of men like Emil Hartmann and Niels 
Gade. He sought zealously to give inspira- 
tion to the folk songs and folk dances of his 
native land. He was a distinctively Scan- 
dinavian composer, and his striving after 
nationalism in music resulted in a decided 
Scandinavian coloring in many of the com- 
positions which brought fame to his country. 
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REGINALD DE KOVEN 


HENRY LOUIS REGINALD DE KOVEN, 
the composer whose greatest and most 
lasting work is “Robin Hood,” but who has 
to his credit a large number of the comic 
opera and musical comedy successes of the 
last twenty years, will be conspicuous in 
the public eye this winter, for several 
sche “arly compositions which will probably 
be ili.e, preted by the New York Symphony 
Orch.:tra. He was born at Middletown, 
Conn., April 3, 1861, the son of Rey. Henry 
and Charlotte LeRoy DeKoven. He was 
graduated at Oxford in 1880, afterwards 
studying music at Stuttgart, Florence, 
Paris, and Vienna. He was married, May 
I, 1894, to Anna Farwell. As a musical 
critic he served on numerous New York 
publications, and is the founder and con- 
ductor of the Washington Symphony Or- 


chestra, in which city he makes his home. 
In addition to “Robin Hood,” in which the 
then little known “Bostonians” made their 
greatest success and which they revived 
time after time, some of Mr. De- 
Koven’s' well-known pieces have been 
“The Fencing Master,” in which Marie 
Tempest made her last appearance as a 
comic opera star in this country and Eng- 
land, “The Mandarin,” “The Highwayman,” 
“Papa’s Wife,” “Foxy Quiller,” “The Lit- 
tle Duchess,” “Maid Marian,” and “Happy- 
land.” His last work, originally called 
“The Snowman,” but to be seen in New 
York this winter under the title of “The 
Top of the World,” is to be followed by 
one and possibly two other musical come- 
dies which will be produced by prominent 
theatrical firms in the country’s metropolis. 


Alpert A. Benedict 


“ON DUTY” 


H. Kirk, N. Y. 
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By PAUL THOMPSON 


Bixee in these days of “art” theaters, 

stage success is more apt to be meas- 
ured by the length of a play’s run in a city 
like New York than by artistic standards. 
Looked at from the former viewpoint, that 
is, by their continued occupancy of the play- 


Maclyn Arbuckle 
in ‘‘The Round Up’ 


Robert Edeson and 
Wallace Eddinger 


With the approval of Chicago theater- 
goers, which has often in the past meant 
nothing at all to metropolitan followers of 
things dramatic, came “The Round Up,” 
featuring Maclyn Arbuckle in the principal 
role, that of “Slim Hoover, a Western 


Francis Wilson 
n ‘‘When Knights Were Bold’’ 


in ‘‘Classmates’’ 


houses where they were produced, the plays 
of 1907-1908 are comparing most favorably 
with predecessors of other years. Although 
there has been no overwhelming success 
like “The Great Divide,” meeting alike with 
the approbation of the critics and the sup- 
port of the paying theater-going world, sev- 
eral of the new offerings have merit and 
promise to remain in the Broadway houses 
where they ushered in the new dramatic 
season. 

One of the earliest pieces produced was 
the farce, “When Knights Were Bold,” star- 
ring Francis Wilson, he of the bow legs 
and comic opera methods. This is another 
“Road to Yesterday” or dream play in 
which the principal character goes back to 
the days of romance. The fun comes, of 
course, from the contrasts, but the Wilson 
play, while avowedly a farce, is not to be 
compared with its predecessor of last sea- 
son, in its mirth or quality of being con- 
vincing. The English hall-mark is all over 
the piece, the humor being of that kind 
peculiar to the British Isles, and conse- 
quently almost unintelligible outside of the 
domains of King Edward. Moreover, the 
clownish antics of the star add little to the 
sum total of the play’s entertaining qualities. 


sheriff. This is a piece which has suc- 
ceeded, not as a drama, but as a spectacle, 
because of the manner in which it has been 
put on and not for any intrinsic merit in the 
play itself. The latter is not much superior 
to the average popular-priced melodrama, 
in many respects failing to reach the 
heights of the pieces beloved of the gal- 
lery gods. “The Round Up” has one of the 
most thrilling battle scenes ever staged, 
even though one’s credulity be tested in the 
annihilation of all the combating redskins 
and the escape of every white man engaged. 
A wealth of really wonderful scenery, with 
a capable cast, the latter completely over- 
shadowed, however, by the stage manager 
and the scene painter, combined with the 
aforementioned battle and a good “bucking” 
scene, aid in making the production score. 

Robert Edeson, matinée hero in count- 
less American homes, fares extremely well 
in the distribution of new plays for the 
season in “Classmates,” by William C. de- 
Mille and Margaret Turnbull. It is in- 
tended, first of all, to appeal to the fem- 
inine mind, juvenile or otherwise, and this 
it effectively does, starting with a scene at 
West Point which enables Edeson to appear 
at his nattiest in regulation cadet uniform. 


To the credit of the play, however, be it 
recorded that it leaves this West Point 
atmosphere behind and invades new dra- 
matic territory, the most effective act 
being located at the head waters of the 
Amazon River where the hero, with a hero- 
ism that would be absolutely absurd in 


real life, goes to the rescue of his rival to | 


satisfy the whim of the girl both are woo- 
ing. Even greater heroism, however, is 
Edeson’s willingness to make up with a 
several weeks’ growth of beard, and thus 
temporarily hide the facial charms which 
have largely enabled him to climb his mat- 
inée-hero pedestal. 

The Rogers Brothers have journeyed to 
many places to talk witticisms into each 
other’s faces, but it is to be questioned if 
the climate of any of these places has 
agreed with them any better than does that 
of Panama, the scene of their present ex- 
periences. It may be true that appreciation 
of the Rogers Brothers and olives is a 
matter of cultivation, but once a theater- 
goer has learned he is ever after easy to 
amuse. In Panama Gus and Max have their 
fling at the canal as burlesque admirals, 
bull fight, with characteristic nasal tones 
sing the songs an indulgent librettist and 
composer have alotted to them and prove 
conclusively that they still retain their 
vaunted dancing nimbleness. For the pro- 
duction they boast an attractive setting, a 
comely chorus and a competent company. 

“My Wife,” John Drew’s starring vehicle, 
is noteworthy for its introduction to Broad- 
way of Miss Billie Burke, an American girl 


John Drew 


who went to London and made a name for 
herself in musical comedy and was pro- 
moted to be Charles WHawtrey’s leading 
woman. She proved to be a very clever 
ingenue, although the least bit disappoint- 
ing after her work in “Mr. George” at the 
Vaudeville Theatre in London, “My Wife” 
is an extremely light, filmy comedy with a 
French origin, whose possibilities in the 


Ferdinand Gottschalk 
The Principal Players in 


original constantly recur to the analytical 
theatergoer. It is neither strikingly orig- 


inal nor exceptional for its cleverness or 
the interpretation given it. John Drew is as 


‘The Rogers Brothers in Panama’’ 


much John Drew and as little an actor as 
ever and “My Wife” will doubtless serve 
as well as any other piece for presenting 
this sartorial leader of the American stage 
to his constituents. 


Billie Burke 
‘My Wife’ 


“The Thief,” “The Other House,” James 
O’Neill in “Virginius,” Lulu Glaser in “Lo- 
la from Berlin,’ “The Movers,” “The 
Dairymaids,” Virginia Harned in “Anna 
Karenina,’ “The Ranger”’and “The Man on 
the Case” were other productions of the 
month. Few of these amounted to any- 
thing. One or two of these will be handled 
later in THE Burr McIntosH MONTHLY. 
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A Plea for the Amateur 


By SADAKICHI HARTMANN 
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R. A. BUCHANAN, HAWAII 


“ON THE BEACH” 


A [ets scope of the camera as a medium 

of pictorial expression has steadily 
increased in recent years. It is the topic 
of many discussions and is taken more and 
more seriously as time goes on; the ad- 
herents of the camera claiming for it dis- 
tinctions which may ultimately bring pho- 
tography within the pale of the other fine 
arts. 

I have always dreamt of pictorial pho- 
tography as being destined to become the 
great popular art expression of the future, 
a huge universal record of current life, of 
buildings, people, types and events, of our 
industries; of the characteristics of town 
and country life, and of modern society 
with its variety of incidents and occupa- 
tions; pictorial expressions which would 
all be self explanatory and convincing. 

It is astonishing that the craftsmen of 


the camera have not discovered this long 
ago and freed themselves from the faddism 
of painter-like effects and ventured out on 
a wide range of subjects which alone could 
give their work interest and lasting value. 
All the subjects to. which spontaneity of 
expression would do fullest justice are as if 
created for the camera, and in these the 
work would stand unrivalled if its manipu- 
lator would try for the vastness and vi- 
tality of the scene. 

Much may be expected of the younger 
generation, very many of which are de- 
sirous of entering some artistic profession. 
They may possess the artistic temperament 
but not the artistic faculty, and to them the 
camera offers an endless vista of possi- 
bilities. It can supply them with powers of 
delineation such as their hands could never 
attain; it can free them from that night- 
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SARL, 


mare, the pursuit of color harmonies, whose 
laws they can never master. All the en- 
thusiasm and talent they possess is left 
free for discovering fine subjects and for 
composing them with taste and personality. 
Their energies, being restricted only by the 
resources of a medium which grows more 
and more flexible every day, may thus blos- 
som at last into craftsmanship of a quality 
to which as painters they could never as- 
pire. My main hope for improvement rests 
with the amateur, pure and simple, who 


C. W. CHRISTIANSEN, ILL. 


MORNING” 


photographs for pastime only, and I know 
his name is legion, for according to statis- 
tics at least five per cent, or something like 
4,000,000, of the population of our country 
is engaged in amateur photography. It 
seems incredible, doesn’t it? 

Amongst these thousands of camera 
workers, there must be some who have 
something new to say and who manage to 
say it in a somewhat satisfactory manner. 
If I were asked: “Why does a person pho- 
tograph?” I would answer: “The average 
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D. H. BROOKINS, ILL. 


“HOMEWARD BOUND” 


person uses a camera because life appears 
so interesting to him that he would like to 
preserve certain fragments of it for his 
own gratification or that of his friends.” 
And this desire for the permanency of vis- 
ual impressions, though in most cases 
merely a momentary whim, is sure to bring 
to the surface, no matter how naively and 
awkwardly it may be expressed, many of 


the nobler and more intimate emotional 
qualities of mankind. It will improve the 
amateur’s faculty for selection and he will 
begin to discriminate between good and bad 
pictures to which end these articles on pho- 
tography are hopefully submitted. 

The principal charms of amateur art are 
that it is unmercenary, and that it inter- 
prets individual ideas. Many works of the 
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J. H. FIELD, WIS. 


“HUSKING” 


minor pictorialists have the subtle charm 
of individuality and yet do not fare well 
in public exhibitions where technique is 
given the first importance. For, where 
perfection of technique is made indispen- 
sable, it is generally at the cost of truthful- 
ness, force and subtlety of character. The 
moment the technique of a photographic 
print becomes so ingenious as to be notice- 
able, at that moment it passes its limits and 
convicts the artist of an attempt not to de- 
pict nature, but to show his own clever- 


ness. That technique is best which is en- 
tirely unobtrusive; which remains unno- 
ticed while the subject represented attracts 
our full attention. 

The main thing is to make photography 
speak and convey something, not for the 
benefit of some critic or exclusive art so- 
ciety, but simply for ourselves. 

An artist is an artist in proportion to 
what he can say through his medium of 
expression; and, although the average 
may -Say little, the study 


amateur very 
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WM. WHEELOCK, R. I. 


“SUN AND MIST, AUTUMN” 


STEWART KLECKNER, PA, 


-“THE WILLOWS” 


of photography will, after all, improve 
his taste and his appreciation of form 
and character; and in that sense photogra- 
phy could Recome a true educator, as so 
many of our artistic faculties and emotional 
qualities belong to the domain of good 
taste. Photography could become the great 


popular art expression of the future and 
be also the adopted medium to keep alive 
the appreciation of esthetic qualities. The 
possibility is certainly there, for of all art 
mediums, photography is the most universal 
and therefore must potent to instill into us 
a love of the beautiful. 
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Number 56 


Whenever the delightful season of Christ- 
mas approaches it is rendered the more en- 
joyable by the anticipation of the magnifi- 
cent Christmas issue of THz Burr McIn- 
TosH MontuHiy. This number has become 
the standard holiday annual in nearly 100,- 
000 homes and is welcomed like an old 
friend. This year we shall present to our 
readers so remarkable a magazine that it 
would take the language of a circus poster 
to do it credit. But honestly it is the best 
we have ever published. On account of 
the increased size we are enabled to pre- 
sent in much more attractive form some of 
the most unusual color effects and brilliant 
pictures ever published. Not only the size 
of page but the number of pages have been 
increased and it will be the most powerful 
aggregate of good material we have yet 
presented. To give a Lrief outline: The 
cover is a masterpiece executed by that great 
colorist and well known French artist, Al- 
phonse Mucha, whose delightful poster 
drawings are known in every household. 
Some of our friends have told us that it 
is too daring for a magazine to use any- 
thing so unusual as a cover, but we are 
sure you will agree it is the most beau- 
tiful on any Christmas magazine. Among 
the color subjects will be “A Fantasy of 
Dreams,” a decorative panel with two fig- 
ures seen against a background of gold; a 
beautiful portrait of Madame Nazimova, 
the celebrated Russian actress; “Lach- 
rymae” from the beautiful decorative panel 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New: York, 
by Sir Frederick Leighton, R. A.; “The 
Miniature,” by Anthony Tauszky; “A Blos- 
som-bordered Waterway in Japan”; “Muck- 
ross Abbey”; a superb portrait of the lit- 
tle Czarowitz, and “Birdnesting,” a conceit 
from a noted Parisian studio. 

The number of panels of actresses and 
art studies will be greater than usual, while 
our high standard of quality will be im- 
proved upon if possible. 


There will be more interesting articles in 
this Christmas number than in any we have 
published. 

Charles Quincy Turner has written a 
very pleasing setting for some excellent 
photographs and drawings of. the lakes of 
Killarney. Artistic Portraiture in Photog- 
raphy by James C. Savery will be a valu- 
able addition to the recently added depart- 
ment of “Photo Craft.” The Madonna in 
Art will be our contribution to Painting 
and Sculpture and will be illustrated with 
reproductions from the masterpieces of 
some of the greatest painters in history. 

People of Note will contain some im- 
portant names prominently before the pub- 
lic. “The Peerless Tomb” is the title of a 
beautifully written historical sketch of that 
marvel of architectural beauty, the ai 
Mahal of Agra, with photographs of the 
Tomb, of Jehan the founder, and of the 
lady for whom it was built, 

Paul Thompson writes of the Season’s 
New Plays, and Our Portraits. The Life 
of a Christmas Tree will show this im- 
portant feature of the Christmas festivities 
from the time of its selection in the woods 
of Northern New York to its resting place 
on the ash heap after it has been stripped 
of its alien finery and its tapers are burned 
out, and Tudor Jenks sends an apprecia- 
tion of the Venus of Milo which will help 
many a one to a better understanding of 
that incomparable work of art. 

There will also be about 140 little pic- 
tures of babies that were participants in 
our Children’s Contest, and among the un- 
usually good regular: prize photographs will 
be the winner of the $25 special prize and 
a number of those which won honorable 
mention in that contest. With all these 
good things in store for you don’t forget 

that THe Burr McIntosH Monruty is the 
finest $3.00 Christmas present you could 
possibly give a friend. 

NOW is the time to subscribe. 


aD Vee Ries Bea ENTS. 


Dressmaking Department 


Many attractive and exclusive models, appropriate for 
street wear and formal dress occastons. 


Supertor facilities for the prompt execution of all orders. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth St. Fifth Avenue aud Nineteenth St. 
NEW YORK 


ADVeEch Til SEM Nels 


GBrans Carbon Prints 


oe Direct Reproductions of Anrient and Modern Masterpieres in the 


Views of Switzerland. 
Recent additions: Several American Galleries. 


Hi : 
aah Fifth Aue. A Collection of Over 100,000 Plates 
Bet. 2th and 2ath Streets Extract from General Catalogue with over 800 Illustrations, 50 
Nem York cents. Free to Educational Institutions. 
General Catalogue in French texte, not illustrated, $1.00. 


a 
WS enn principal Galleries of the World. Also Architertures, Sculptures and 
p37 


No other branch house 


in America Illustrated booklet on application BRAUN, CLEMENT & co. 


lilt Boys and a 
Ormssranx 


oelaey ‘Ox Cia : ; 
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OUR SHOP IS NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, OPPOSITE 
THE HOLLAND HOUSE, WHERE ESTIMATES 
AND DESIGNS ARE SUBMITTED 
UPON APPLICATION 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Gebruder Mosse « serun 
New York Representatives, 7 West Thirtieth Street 


. Be ee ‘ 25c a Copy 
‘Susursan[e|| Suburban Wife sso ven 
_ SEPTEMBER 1907/1 YOU CANNOT DO WITHOUT IT THIS YEAR 


ANY of you already know it to be a most delightful and expensively 
gotten up magazine of sixty-four pages or more, twelve by fourteen 
inches, printed entirely on coated paper, and beautifully illustrated 

with often as many as one hundred fine half-tone engravings. Each number 
breathes forth the true spirit of suburban living. 


The One Essential Magazine For The Suburbanite 
What We Offer for the New Year: 


1. A BIGGER MAGAZINE. The minimum size will be sixteen pages more than last year. 
2. A BETTER MAGAZINE. We shall greatly increase the expense of Suburban Life 


by giving three-color covers, and more beautiful decorative and illustrative features. 


3. A STILL MORE PRACTICAL MAGAZINE. We shall deal with the vital prob- 


lems of suburban living in a thoroughly practical and suggestive manner. 


The Price of Suburban Life is $3 and it will be the biggest value for the money this season. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


We have secured a special edition of "THE PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK," by PROF. L. H. BAILEY, which is one of 
the biggest sellers in the Garden Craft Series, published by the Macmillan Company, and contains the simplest directions for the growing of 
the commonest things about the house and garden. It is a book for the busy man or woman who wants the most practical information as to 
just how to plant, prune, train and care for all the common flowers, vegetables, fruit, or ornamental shrubs or trees. The volume is of handy 
size, cloth-bound, 250 pages, and illustrated. 


UME~ To those who are not acquainted with SUBURBAN LIFE, but would like to be, we will mail SUBURBAN LIFE 
to any address in this country for four (4) months and include a copy of ‘‘ THE PRACTICAL GARDEN BOOK,”’ 
ALL FOR $1:00. Send a dollar bill at our risk, and we will do the rest. 


Lf sent to Canadian points, add 25 cents to the above price for postage. 


Address all orders to 


PUBLISHERS SUBURBAN LIFE, 34 West 26th Street, New York City 


LOOK OUT FOR THE FRAUDS 


The public is warned to look out for men or women claiming to be agents for THE BURR 
McINTOSH MONTHLY, who cannot show proper credentials. 

A man calling himself A. C. Crawford is operating in Georgia and other states in the south. 
Another man calling himself H. C. Burr is at work on the Pacific coast. Both men are frauds and 
should be turned over to the police authorities on the charge of obtaining money under false pretenses. 

_ EVERY AUTHORIZED AGENT of THE Burk McINTOSH MONTHLY is prepared to show 
written authority from this office. Do not subscribe for THE BuRR MCINTOSH MONTHLY through 
any person with whom you are not well acquainted unless he or she can show proper authority from 


this office. BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Bie RRA eS EME NeT SS 


Moore Push-Pins 


to hang things on 


leave only a tiny round hole that is almost invisible. Tool-tempered 
steel pin with a transparent glass head. Don’t show, don’t tear the 
wall. PUSH it in; no hammering. 
The handiest things imaginable for hanging up small decorations or 
useful articles in the home, office, studio or camp. 
Either size, roc half dozen, 20¢ dozen, at 


Stationery, Notion, House-furnishing, or 
Photo Supply Stores, or mailed prepai? 


Moore Push-Pin Co., po po 


REAL PARISIAN LIFE 


Tales More Fascinating than the Arabian Nights or French Court Memoirs 


I have secured the sets of Paul de Kock, which were awarded the gold medal at St. Louis. 
Rather than rebind them —they are slightly rubbed through handling—I will sell them at 
half price as long as they last, and upon small monthly payments. 


the Merriest French Humorist, has written sparkling, witty, amusing 
Paul de Kock, riveting novels—antidotes for melancholy. The stories race merrily along, 
nothing didactic or dull; as original as Boccaccio, as mirthful as Gil Blas, as fascinating as the Oriental 
Tales, and as captivating as the Diaries of the French Maids. These stories are translated with fidelity 
into English, and have been adjudged classics ranking with Smollett, Sterne, the Arabian Nights and Balzac. 


SHORT FASCINATING STORIES 


“* Paul de Kock ie a tonic in books instead of bottles.”,—Max O’Rell. ‘‘ His charming characters seem to 
be under the influence of champagne.’’—Charles Lever, ‘‘He has kept France laughing for years —the 
Smollett of France.’’—Boston Herald. We hate the superlative but believe this the best and richest book 
value ever offered. The set contains the most delicate and artistic French illustrations obtainable. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. Write to-day. 


C. T. BRAINARD, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me booklet and particulars regarding Paul de Kock’s works. (Sending this incurs no obli- 
gation.) Iam interested in the SSS  DINdIng: (MclI., Nov. 07.) 
NAME, 


ADDRESS, 


OUR PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


For the BEST OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


made by amateurs, received at this office BEFORE NOVEMBER 12, we will forward the following 
prizes and publish the winning photographs in the January number of THE BURR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY. (Any size or finish eligible) 

ELRSTORR Lee vac nee, wee acer meee tn ge 8k i. 4, 610200 

SECOND PRIZE... Le Pe as Oy tL 

For the FIVE next best ‘photographs Jeet aid . $2.00 each 


This competition is open free to any one who may desire fo compe without charge or 
consideration of any kind. The contestants need not be subscribers to THE BURR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY in order to be eligible to compete for the prizes offered. 

No photographs to be returned unless accompanied by stamps. THE BuRR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY will not be responsible for photos lost. 

Photographs must be submitted with the distinct understanding that if they do not win a 
prize they may be used for publication in THE BURR MCINTOSH MONTHLY upon payment of 
our regular rates; and the management reserve the right not to award any prize, if the photo- 
graphs are not considered of sufficient merit. 


Address all photographs intended for the contest to 
Prize Photograph Editor, BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 W. 22d St., New York 


NOTE.—We would greatly appreciate it if participants in our prize contests would in future state what camera, lems, 
plates and paper they use. 


ACD VeROR TIS: a2 MLE avis oo 


HARPER’S NEW NOVELS 


THE WEAVERS 


By GILBERT PARKER 
Author of “The Right of Way” 


A NOVEL that can be called truly great. In its sweep and im- 
mensity —a tale of rural England and the glittering Orient; 
in its novelty and heroism —a sturdy Quaker youth in the toils of 
Mohammedan Egypt; in its web of cross-purposes and contrasted 
types strangely linked together. The Weavers presents a story in- 
intensely human, a story of love, high resolve, and wonderful 
achievement. For mere surge of interest and excitement it out- 
ranks its great predecessor, The Right of Way. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 


ANCESTORS 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


GREAT American novel of the old San Francisco. Mrs. Ather- 
ton has presented California with all its ancestral nobility and 
pride embodied in the story of a beautiful girl. The city, with its 
teeming life, glows and lives in these pages, and is really as great a 
part of the drama as are the characters in the foreground, leading 
to a moving and impressive climax. The greatest work Mrs. Ather- 


ton has done is Ancestors. 
Price $1.75 


BARBARY SHEEP 


By ROBERT HICHENS 


N this new romance Mr. Hichens again makes real the mystery, 
the fascination, the bewitching atmosphere of the Algerian desert. 
Blended with this wonderful setting are the lives of a young English 
lord and his wife, anda handsome Arab army officer who, with curious 
art, appeals to the heroine while her husband is absent hunting. 


With Frontispiece in Color and Marginal Decorations. Price $1.25 


MAM’ LINDA 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


a aes is a stirring tale of the South—excited mobs, a pistol duel, 
in the high road, and a fierce political contest uniting to give 
continuous dramatic fire to the story. Altogether new is the stand- 
point from which the race question is treated—the standpoint of the 
best element of the South. This and the delightful love story woven 
through the exciting action make a novel of real popular appeal. 


Illustrated. Price $1.50 


Publishers HARPER & BROTHERS 3 New York 
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MENNENS 


| 
x . . “A > 
bal 
|. 
‘Aim Straight’’ ER ; 
at i heart of all complexion troubles, by proteeting the . ¢ . 


--before it is roughened and chapped by keen fall winds. 


Mennen’ s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
protects as well as heals; if used daily it keeps the skin clear 
and smooth. For chapping and, chafing there’s 
nothing half so good as Mennen’s. After bath- 
ing and after shaving it is delightful. 

Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box 
that lox”—for your protection. If Mennen’s 
face is on the cover it’s gennine and a 
guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 
- cents. Sample Free. 

. GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Try Mennen’ - Violet (Borated) ‘Talcum 

oilet Powder 
It has he scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


WE SELL 


SOR Tem ROEM Se OKES: 
ILLUSTRATIONS, DESIGNS 


and all publishable material more 


Miss Mabel Davidson 


quickly and for better prices than 


you could obtain because we know 
where and when this work is 
wanted. We sell work on commission 
to all publications for clients all over 


En-Route 


the world. Send four cents to-day 
for our book CASH RETURNS 


which tells all about our system. 


THE BURELL:SYNDICATE 
788 Brunswick Building - NEW -YORK 


Demonstrating the new 
and beautiful 


NAIAD 
DRESS 
SHIELD 


The DOUBLETONE INKS 


used in the 


BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


are manufactured by the 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO 
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BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW Y@RK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Ave: ue and 37th Street, New York 


Christmas Gifts 


Tiffany & Co. call attention to a few articles from 
their holiday stock especially appropriate for gifts 
Photographs sent upon request 


Wrist Bags 
In silver mesh, $24 upward; in gold mesh - - $150 upward 


Princess and Duchess Rings 


Precious stone centers, surrounded by diamonds - $125 upward 
Brooches 
Gold, with semi-precious Stones” - - - - $20 upward 


Also many less expensive with and without stones 


Ladies’ Gold Watches 


Open face watches, $25 upward. Enameled case and dial, 
$50 upward. Hunting case, $40 upward. Extra flat watches, 
invisible joints - - - - - ~ - - - $125 


Ladies’ Watch or Lorgnon Chains 


Plain gold, $16 upward; with semi-precious stones - $45 upward 


Clocks and Bronzes 


Glass and gilt regulators, $20 upward. Louis XV and XVI clock 
Sets, $100 upward. White marble and gilt clock sets, $115 upward 
Hall clocks, $115 upward. Traveling clocks in leather cases, $15 
upward. Bronze statuettes, $14 upward; bronze busts, $35 up- 
ward; bronze animals, $15 upward. Also a large assortment of 
classical and historical subjects, $50 upward 


Many more suggestions with concise descriptions and range of 


prices will be found in the Christmas Edition of the 1908 Blue 
Book, a copy of which will be mailed upon request 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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PRESERVE THE PICTURES 


BY USING OUR PASSEPARTOUT OUTFIT 


We have had so many requests from our patrons for a high-class passe- 
partout set, that we have decided to supply an outfit that will enable anyone 
to convert the pages of our magazine into 
beautiful passepartouts in a few minutes. 
The sets contain everything necessary to 
do the work, as follows: 
Six rolls passepartout gummed pebbled 
binding in assorted colors. 
12 heavy colored mats, assorted oval and 
square openings, 8 x 12. 
12 mounts. 
1 tube paste. 
1 glass cutter. 
12 brass hangers and 12 gummed cloth 
hangers with brass loops. 
One sample framed picture, backed. 
All put up in neat box. 
Superior to any passepartout outfit on the 
market. 


Price, $1.00, by Mail or Express Prepaid, 


ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 


TAPE..—In following colors: Black, white, ecru, brown, dark green, light green, dark red, 
gray; six-yard rolls, gummed, { inch wide, 10 cents per roll. 


SPECIAL,—Gold and silver only in twelve-yard rolls, gummed paper binding, 25 cents a roll. 


PLEASE NOTE ie | All goods by mail or express 

No orders filled for less ‘ ae Prepaid at prices named 

than 25 cents. Gece? i se except when otherwise 
stated. 


MELTON BOARD MATS.—Twelve cents each. Mist gray, Scotch gray, carbon black, ivy 
green, steel blue, royal brown, re}, white. Seventy-five cents per dozen with backs. 


HEAVY PAPER MATS.—Oval or square openings, assorted colors. Two cents each without backs. 
HANGERS.—Ten cents per dozen. 


THE BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 West 22d Street, New York 


A DAGGER Tol -3-E- MENTS 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE LOOK FOR THIS TRADE 


MARK ON EVERY PAIR é ‘ QO 1 y oe: 3 - Islay 1€ ry MARK ON EVERY PAIR 


This beautiful example of silk-embroidered “Onyx”? Hosiery is but one of one 
hundred and seventy-five new and beautiful designs obtainable. “‘Onyx’’ 
Hosiery are as good as we know how to make them—are sold by all dealers who 
wish to sell good hosiery to good people. 


Broadway New York 
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BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 
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Volume XV DECEMBER, 1907 Number 57 
“A CHRISTMAS INSPIRATION.” By Alphonse Mucha . , : : : . Cover Design 
“FANTASY OF DREAMS” . : ‘ : : ‘ = : : ; 3 Color Frontispiece 
ALPHONSE MUCHA . ‘ ; : ; ; : : : ; : ; . Portrait Panel 
HENRY MILLER ‘ : : 3 : : ; ; ; ; F : . Character Study 
DOROTHY TENNANT . 4 ’ ; 5 : : 2 ; 3 : . Portrait Panel 
MLLE. DOLLEY = : ; : $ : . : d : i : . Portrait Panel 
“BIRDNESTING” . : F ; ; 5 : : : : : : : Color Panel 
MARIE DORO 3 : : ; : ‘ : 4 . : : ‘ p . Character Study 
DESMOND KELLEY 5 ‘ ; ; , F F 3 ‘ : : : . Portrait Panel 
MLLE. CARLIER : ; ; : : ; F é ‘ : , ? . Portrait Panel 
MARY GARDEN . . : F ; : : : ¢ - ; : . Character Study 
BILLIE BURKE : ‘ : : : : : é : ; : . Portrait Panel 
TRIXY FRIGANZA j ; ; 5 , ; : ‘ 5 : F . . Character Study 
ESTELLE CHRISTY ; ; $ : : ; ; : ‘ ‘ : . Portrait Panel 
Seb Y GE Ene ‘ : : ; : : ,: : : ‘ : : : Study 
ALLA NAZIMOVA ; : ; ; : : : ‘ ; : ; : F Color Panel 
FLORENCE ROCKWELL “9, : i : ; : , : : : . Character Study 
IDA CONQUEST A é - : : ; ; : ' : ; : . Character Study 
HENRIETTA CROSSMAN ; . : : , : ? , : : : . Portrait Panel 
MRS. LEWISON GOWER AND DAUGHTER . ; : : ‘ : : . Portrait Panel 
DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH . : : f ; : : : : F . Portrait Panel 
OUR PORTRAITS 

“GATHERING CATTAILS” : : : : ; ; , : ‘ : : i Panel 
WINTER AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS. : : : f ‘ 3 ‘ : : . Panoramic 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
The Madonna in Art. By Roland Rood. [Illustrated with photographic reproductions 
of the works of some of the well-known masters. 
The Venus of Milo. An Appreciation by Tudor Jenks. 


“LACHRYMAE.” From painting by Sir Frederick Leighton, R.A. Color Panel 
SUNRISE ON FLATHEAD RIVER , é : 5 : 5 “ 3 : . . Panoramic 
EAGLE’S NEST AND TETON RANGE : ; . ‘ ‘ : : ; : . Panoramic 
“GULLS AT SUNSET,” PUGET SOUND . ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ 3 4 : . Panoramic 
“EVENTIDE” ; : 3 : ; . Panoramic 


THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. By Charles Quincy Turner. 
With illustrations of Ross Castle; Middle Lake; Gap of Dunloe; The Glen; On the 


Long Range. 

MUCKROSS ABBEY 2 ‘ : 5 ; 7 : ; A : : . Color Panel 
“COTTON PICKING IN THE SOUTH” ‘ 2 : : A , ‘ - . Panoramic 
“CHRISTMAS TREES.” By R. Enrut. Illustrated with photographs. 

“THE MINIATURE” ; ; , ‘ A F 5 5 é 5 : F ; Color Panel 
THE CARAVAN, ALGERIA ; ‘ ; A 5 ‘ 5 sy A ‘ : . Panoramic 
TAJ MAHAL, THE PEERLESS TOMB. By Howard Bronson. [Illustrated with photo- 

graphs. 


PEOPLE OF NOTE 
Admiral George Dewey—The Lord Bishop ot London—Prince William of Sweden and 
his fiancée—The late Samuel Sloan—David Starr Jordan. 
THE LITTLE CZAROWITZ . : : : ; 3 aay ae A : - . Color Panel 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY NOTABLE PORTRAITS FROM OUR CHILDREN’S 
CONTEST. . 
DRAMATIC SUCCESSES OF THE SEASON 
“The Thief’—‘‘The Girl Behind the Counter”—‘“The Gay White Way.” 
PHOTO CRAFT AND OUR PRIZES 
An Article on the Principles of Artistic Portraiture in Photography. By James C. 
Savery. 
Our regular class prize winner and the winner of the special $25.00 prize. 


“A BLOSSOM-BORDERED WATERWAY IN JAPAN” : : : A : : Color Panel 
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Photo by Burr McIntosh, N. Y. 


ALPHONSE MUCHA 


Photo by Hallen, N. Y. 


HENRY MILLER 


Photo by Frank C. Bangs, N. Y. 


DOROTHY TENNANT 


Photo by Reutlinger, Paris 


MLLE. DOLLEY 
Vaudeville Theatre Paris 
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Photo by Reutlinger, Paris 
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Photo by McIntosh & Matzene, N. Y. 


DESMOND KELLEY 


Photo by Reutlinger, Paris 


MLLE. CARLIER 
Theatre des Bouffes, Paris 


Photo by Reutlinger, Paris 


MARY GARDEN 
Manhattan Opera Co 


Photo copyright, 1907, by Frank C. Bangs, N. Y. 


BILLIE BURKE 


Photo by Frank C. Bangs, N. Y. 


TRIXY FRIGANZA 


Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 


ESTELLE CHRISTY 


Photo by Matzene, N. Y. 
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MADAME ALLA NAZIMOVA 


by 


Photo by Hallen, N. 


Photo by Hall, N 


FLORENCE ROCKWELL 


Photo by Sarony, N. Y. 


IDA CONQUEST 


Photo by Matzene, N. Y. 


HENRIETTA CROSSMAN 
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Photo by Lafayette, London 


MRSA LEWISON GOWER AND HER DAUGHTER 


Photo by Lafayette, London 


DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


ALPHONSE MUCHA, designer of the 
current Burr McIntosuH cover, is a Bohe- 
mian artist with a world-wide reputation 
who was for many years in Paris, but for 
the past few years has lived in New York 
where he also gives lectures on design. 

HENRY MILLER, the actor-manager, 
one of the few who have succeeded in do- 
ing justice to both the artistic and busi- 
ness ends of the profession, has been play- 
ing in Professor Moody’s absorbing drama 
of the West, “The Great Divide,” with Miss 
Margaret Anglin for over one year. 


DOROTHY TENNANT, who has be- 
come well known to American _ theater- 
goers through her creation of the title réle 
in George Ade’s “The College Widow,” is 
playing in support of John Drew in “My 
Wife.” Some of her other notable en- 
gagements have been with Robert Edeson 
in “Soldiers of Fortune’ and “Ranson’s 
Folly” and in “When We Were Twenty- 
One” and “Lovers Lane.” 


MLLE. DOLLEY is one of the promi- 
nent actresses at the Vaudeville Theater, 
Paris, a playhouse not given to variety 
as one might infer from its name, but 
straight dramatic offerings. 


MARIE DORO became a star at Bos- 
ton the early part of October in “The Mor- 
als of Marcus,” originally played in Lon- 
don. Last year she was William Gillette’s 
leading woman in “Clarice.’? Only a few 
years ago she was an inconspicuous mem- 
ber of Jerome Sykes’s company in “The 
Millionaire,” where she was discovered by 
Charles Frohman and captured for “The 
Girl from Kay’s.” Then followed ill-fated 
“Little Mary” and Clyde Fitch’s “Granny.” 
Once before Miss Doro was starred, but un- 
successfully, in “Friquet.” 


DESMOND KELLEY is playing with 
Ethel Barrymore in “Her Sister.” Last 
season she created a prominent réle in Rex 
Beach’s play of Alaskan life, “The Spoilers,” 
and before that was Joseph Wheelock Jr.’s 
leading woman in “Just Out of College.” 


MLLE. CARLIER, of the Theatré des 
Bouffes, is well known to all Parisian fol- 
lowers of the drama. 


MARY GARDEN is expected to be the 
sensation of New York’s opera season when 
she appears at the Manhattan Opera House 
in “Louise,” “Thais” and other operas in 
which she has been winning fame in Paris 
and other cities of Europe. Miss Garden 


is under a five-year contract to Mr. Ham- 
merstein, appearing in New York for five 
months of each season and four months 
at the Grand Opera House in Paris. 


BILLIE BURKE is the American girl 
who went abroad ten years ago to learn 
singing and who drifted into stage work, 
making her first appearance with Edna May 
in “The School Girl,” “The Duchess of 
Danzig” and “The Belle of Mayfair” fol- 
lowed. She is now John Drew’s leading 
woman in “My Wife,” Michael Morton’s 
adaptation of the French play afterward 
seen in London where it was a success. 


TRIXY FRIGANZA is on tour with 
Eddie Foy as his chief assistant fun-maker 
in “The Orchid” which ran in New York 
City all last summer. 


ESTELLE CHRISTY, now a show girl 
in “The Gay White Way,” a New York mu- 
sical review, took her name from the artist 
whose model she was for many of the fa- 
mous Christy girl pictures. She has been 
reported engaged to an English lord. 


ALLA NAZIMOVA, the Russian actress, 
has made a remarkable success in Ibsen’s 
play, “The Master Builder,” at the Bijou 
Theater, New York, her popularizing Ibsen 
being one of the year’s dramatic events. 


FLORENCE ROCKWELL is leading 
woman this season in Edmund Day’s west- 
ern drama, “The Round Up,” which has 
been in New York since the opening of the 
dramatic season. 


IDA CONQUEST was seen by New 
York and Boston theatergoers for a short 
time at the opening of the present season in 
support of David Kessler, a Yiddish actor 
from the Bowery, in a play called “The 
Spell,” a Boston success, but a New York 
failure. 


HENRIETTA CROSSMAN made her 
appearance early in October at Philadelphia 
in a play based on “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
called “The Christian Pilgrim.” 


MRS. LEWISON GOWER AND 
DAUGHTER are conspicuous figures in 
smart English society in which King Ed- 
ward moves. 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 
comes once more into the public eye 
through the engagement and subsequent 
marriage of her cousin, Gladys Vanderbilt, 
to Count Szechenyi, a member of one of 
the oldest families in Hungary. 


Photo by John Kabel, Ohio 
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IN ART 


By ROLAND ROOD 
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VIRGIN ENTHRONED 
By Cimabue 6 1240,d.1302. Academy, Florence. 


W HETHER the conception of the Ma- 
donna and the Child is a purely 
Christian one is not easy to decide. Many 
of the forms of the first Roman church 
were, as we all know, in part adopted from 
older Asiatic religions and can easily be 
traced to their Buddhist or Hebrew ori- 
gin, and at one time it was contended that 
the symbol of the Mother and the Child 
also antedated Christianity. But this sup- 
position has been generally abandoned, be- 
cause such few images and carvings of a 
mother and child as have been found ap- 
pear to have no particular religious im- 
port; therefore, evidence to the contrary 
being lacking, we are justified in believing 
this symbol to be of purely Christian origin. 

Certain it is that its first appearance in 


MADONNA 
By Giotto, b. 1276, d. 1337. Academy, Florence. 


art of any importance is in the mosaics 
in Ravenna, and that dreamy little town is 
filled with churches and cathedrals whose 
walls are covered with decorations of such 
splendor of color and religious fervor of 
design that they remain masterpieces to 
this day. There the Madonna appears 
over and over again; always very badly 
drawn, and always holding the Child in 
the same awkward way; invariably sur- 
rounded by Saints and Angels, and usually 
against a gold or an intense green back- 
ground. The Fifth Century and later was 
their date of execution, and the artists 
were Greeks who worked in the employ of 
the Church, which was the sole patron of 
art in those early days. In fact it is be- 
cause the Church was the patron that the 
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THE MADONNA, CHRIST AND ATTENDANT ANGELS 
By Botticelli, Florence 


MADONNA AND CHILD WITH ANGELS IN ADORATION 
By Titian 


LA BELLE JARDINIERE 
By Raphael. 


representations of the biblical personages 
and stories were all so alike—what the 
priests wanted was not art in the sense 
we conceive it to-day, namely personal 
expression, but some tangible representa- 
tives of the text of the religion wherewith 
to appeal to the imagination of the people. 

Not merely was the mural artist em- 
ployed, but also the sculptor, and he too 
worked in the same archaic way and after 
the same clumsy patterns, and it was not 


Louvre, Paris 


until Cimabue in the Thirteenth Century 
began to’use paints and brushes instead 
of the unpliable mosaic that the Virgin 
began to assume any grace in the modern 
sense. The accompanying illustration gives 
an excellent idea of his conception, and it 
is interesting to note how closely Giotto, 
his pupil, imitated him. Giotto, however, 
was the hinge on which art swung from 
the archaic to the modern, and each suc- 
ceeding generation of artists after him 


MADONNA 
By Della Robbia 


added more and more beauty and nature 
until in Botticelli (Fifteenth Century), al- 
though still a little primitive, we find a 
combination of delicacy of drawing and 
color and sentiment never since excelled. 
After Botticelli the intense devoutness 
and earnest simplicity ceased, and just as 
the conception of the Madonna became more 
beautiful she also became more of real 
flesh, and though the Titian and the Raphael 
here reproduced may be more decorative 
they certainly fall short in their religious 
intentions. But it was in the days of the 
Renaissance that these artists worked, when 
the church was beginning to lose its hold 
on the people, when men began to live a 
freer and fuller life, and also, most import- 
ant, when the Pope and priests and monks 


ceased being the sole patrons of art and 
princes and merchants began to indulge 
their tastes. So it is not astonishing to 
find that a part of Titian’s business con- 
sisted in painting the portraits of rich 
women as the Virgin Mary, and _ their 
children as Saints and Angels—in fact 
the Mother of Christ had ceased being 
thought of as an actuality but had become 
a symbol. vi 

However, even the most material and un- 
idealized of all the Italian Madonnas is 
more religious in feeling than most of 
those painted in other lands. The Murillo 
(accompanying the text) gives a good idea 
of the Spanish version, a handsome girl and 
a healthy looking boy; and Rubens dressed 
her in silks in a manner to give her the ap- 
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THE VIRGIN, CHRIST AND 'ST JOHN 
By Wm. A. Bouguereau 


pearance of a fashionable lady; and in 
Rembrandt’s version one even feels the 
peasant model herself. Bourguereau has 
created a good deal of beauty, but certainly 
also some flippancy; and for an English- 
man to paint the Madonna is, and ever 
was, impossible. The early Germans 


worked like the Italians, only more clumsily, 
but to-day they have become decidedly 
French—in fact, I think it safe to say that 
in spite of the many who try there is not a 
living man to-day who can paint a true 
Madonna—the art is dead. 

In Naples the painted image is not as 


popular as the one carved in wood or 
real 
degeneration from the wonderful art of 


and dressed in 


Michaelangelo 
and those most 
lovely of all bas 
reliefs by Della 
Robbia. These 
startling images 
(of wax and wood) 
are found pos- 
ing in the niches 
of the churches, 
and once, whilst 
wandering 
through a little 
town on the 
Rhine, I sudden- 
ly found myself 
in a garden sur- 
rounded by all 
the apostles, and 
with them I 
looked into a 
small shop where 
was sitting the 
Virgin with the 
Infant Jesus on 
her knees, and 
close by her side 
was Joseph bend- 


ing over a plane 


—the floor too was properly strewn with 
shavings; and strange as this scene was it 
had one advantage over many other repre- 


MACONNA AND CHILD AND ST. CATHERINE 
By Murillo 


jax sentations—the artist 


clothes. This is a 


A MODERN MADONNA 
Photograph from life of Mrs. Weisgerber and her sonof Indiana 


had conceived the 
Mother as a girl, which she was when 
Christ came on earth, and not as a fully 


matured woman 
which Titian and 
sO many other 
painters singular- 
ly seem to have 
thought it neces- 
sary to make her. 

That the Ma- 
donna_ should 
ever be created 
through _ photo- 
graphic means is 
very doubtful 
for the reason 
that the lens por- 
trays what it sees 
—it gives the 
itself, 
namely the mod- 


thing 


el. But to rep- 
the Ma- 
donna in symbol, 


resent 


namely as stand- 
ing for mother- 
hood, is certainly 
within the pow- 
ers of the cam- 
era, and that the 
photographer 


should succeed in doing as well as the 
painter is shown in the above rendering of 
a photograph of living people. 
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AN APPRECIATION 


By TUDOR JENKS 


WONDER whether Thackeray, in 
telling us Clive Newcome’s impres- 

upon first seeing the Venus of 
Milo, meant to make his young hero’s 
description his own? Of course there is 
a delightful tone of enthusiasm in Clive’s 
glowing words, but some of his sentences 
give the true votary a shock. Clive writes: 
“She is not a clever woman, evidently; I 
do not think she 


sions 


Hebe, Aphrodite, Pallas, Ares, Poseidon, 
Apollo—all were set aside in favor of this 
divine being. 

It is a mere guess that ascribes this 
statue to “Alexandros of Anticheia,” an 
Asiatic Greek. If the base of the statue 
once bore this name, it was destroyed that 
the French king might pay more through 
thinking the age of the statue greater; 

there exists no proof 


laughs or talks much 
—she seems too lazy 
to do more than 
smile’—and so on, 
ending in _ pseudo- 
classical rapture. 

Clive would have 
written so, perhaps; 
but would Thackeray 
have seen this Venus 
as Clive saw her? It 
is impossible that he 
could have thought of 
the statue as a “wo- 
man,” clever or other- 
wise. I do not think 
any appreciative be- 
holder can see the 
original statue and 
fail to recognize in 
her more than wo- 
manhood or humanity. 
Mere womanly beauty, mere artistic suc- 
cess, have been achieved in other statues. 
Neither of these attributes makes this 
loveliest piece of sculpture in the world; 
neither of them, nor both of them, alone 
could give the masterpiece its supremacy. 
I believe her claim to pre-eminence is un- 
assailable, and I believe that the passing of 
the years will not shake her from her 
throne, for the conditions that made her 
possible have ceased. 

Here are some reasons, or some excuses, 
for my faith. I was fortunate enough to 
see her first in the absence of all other 
spectators, in silence, undisturbed, under 
the best conditions. She was not what I 
had expected to find her. I, an American, 
knew her only by cheap plaster casts, libel- 
ous bronzes, retouched photographs, or 
the drawings of students and copyists. 
How was I to know their shortcomings, 
to divine from these what the goddess 
was? 

So, entering the Louvre all unprepared, I 
was face to face with the gentle divinity, 
and came beneath her spell. Thereupon 
and thereafter I became her votary. There- 
after she assumed her place and reigned 
supreme over all the Pantheon—over Zeus, 


THE VENUS OF 


MILO (FRAGMENT) 


of the original inscrip- 
tion. It may have 
been an original 
statue upon which this 
Alexandros chose to 
put his name, and we 
have no assurance 
that the island of 
Melos was its original 
home. Certainly it is 
not unworthy of the 
age to which the 
best critics assign it— 
the period between 
Phidias and Praxit- 
eles. 

The French savant 
and navigator, Du- 
mont D’Urville, de- 
serves fame for his 
enthusiastic report of 
her finding. 

Venus? She is not Venus, nor Fame, 
nor History, nor Victory. Look into her 
face, her own face, not the travesties of 
her, and you will know she is none of 
these. Venus? the goddess of Love? 
Where is the marble god worthy of her 
love? Fame? Does she seem to care for— 
even to regard—the doings of such ephem- 
eral creeping things as men? 

She lives in eternities and her face pro- 
claims the secret of existence, though in a 
language we cannot read. She is the em- 
bodiment of the Greek idea of Fate. She 
is the law to which the gods themselves 
must bow. Neither kind nor cruel by any 
standards within our comprehension, she is 
Necessity. 

Her face is noble and compassionate, but 
knows no shadow of turning. In a word, 
she is the goddess Anangké, Necessity. 

It seems to me that it is absolutely unim- 
portant what was the action or pose of the 
broken arms, or what they held. It seems 
to me that her beautiful figure is there only 
for the reason that souls possess bodies. 
There is no seductiveness in her embodi- 
ment, no hint of intended action. She 
simply exists, contemplates, knows. 

Her entire aloofness would be terrible 


were it not for the sweet assurance of 
her tender eyes and sensitive lips. A child 
would love her, but an emperor might be 
abashed by her majesty. 

Nor is this all mere fancy. Place the 
glorious statue beside any of the master- 
Pieces of an- 
cient or modern 
art, and they shall 
but confirm her se-: 
rene, august su- 
periority. She is a 
touchstone of good 
art. The Apollo 
Belvedere, the 
Venus de Medici, 
are parvenus; the 
Jupiter or Zeus of 
Phidias, the mas- 
sive head of Juno 
crowned, even the 
chaste huntress, 
Diana, seem to beg 
for removal from 
her overpowering 
presence. Michel- 
angelo’s Moses be- 
comes a very the- 
atrical old gentle- 
man under the 
withering clarity 
of her gentle, pene- 
trating gaze. The 
superb “Torse,” of 
the Vatican, is per- 
haps worthy to 
serve as the por- 
ter within her 
gates. Her gen- 
tle poise has more 
of force than all 
his muscles, or 
those of the mon- 
strous Farnese 
Hercules. The 
Laocoon group, 
Niobe and her 
Children, become 
but trivial under 
her all-knowing 
gaze. 

Only two statues 
might remain in 
her imperial pres- 
ence—the Dying 
Gaul and the 
Grinder. The first 
is entering her 
kingdom by the 
holiness of death; 
the second is 
too humble to lose caste in any pres- 
ence. 
might without presumption find place not 
far away, being of another order of cre- 
ation. 

She is draped, as Isis was veiled, that 
she may not become too human. She is 


VENUS OF MILO, LOUVRE, PARIS 


Barye’s lions, bears, and tigers, too, 


clothed by her divinity from head to foot, 
and there is neither in her attitude, ex- 
pression, gaze—nowhere, any appeal to 
aught that concerns the human soul. There 
is no shadowing veil such as the Sibyls 
wear; no suffering such as_ the Niobe 
group depicts; no 
agony as in the re- 
stored Laocoon. 
There is no 
marked gesture as 
in the Theseus of 
the Parthenon, no 
rendition of life as 
in the Elgin mar- 
bles. 

Only the Egyp- 
tian deities ap- 
proach her in ap- 
parent dignity, but 
they belong to a 
time, a cult, a con- 
vention; while she 
has no dependence 
upon times or peo- 
ples. 

She never stood 
upon the prow of a 
galley, unless as 
the kidnapped prey 
of some great sea- 
robber,whose heart 
her divinity had 
subjugated. She is 
aninspiration fixed 
in marble—perhaps 
imitated, but cer- 
tainly never ap- 
proached by an- 
other hand than 
that of her creator. 

Serene in ma- 
jesty, she will re- 
main unrivaled un- 
til her marble 
crumbles and the 
world is bereaved 
of the greatest 
treasure art has 


given mankind— 
the only one is it 
not? that com- 


mands love. 

Thackeray, speak- 
ing for Clive New- 
come, may be ex- 
cused; but one pre- 
fers to read the 
glowing words of 
Du Maurier: “The 
more I look at her 
the more I see to love and worship.” And 
he says, “She has been the silent companion 
of my work for thirty years.” 

Truly a Brotherhood of the Lovers of 
the Venus of Milo would count among its 
members most of the artists, writers and 
students of the entire world. 
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Photo by Pach Bros., 
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From painting in Metropolitan Museum, New York, by Sir Frederick Leighton, R. A. 


W. Matteson, Minn. 


Photo by Sumner 
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Photo by R. E. Weeks, Lil. 


**EVENTIDE’’ 


The 


Lakes of Killarney 


Natures Own D arlings 


By CHARLES QUINCY TURNER 


Photos by Payne Jennings, London 
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F all the ports of entry from the New 
World into the Old World none clut- 

ches the heart strings of so many with senti- 
ment and a personal emotion so deep, as 
does Queenstown, on the south coast of 
Ireland. A mere six score came to us out 
of Plymouth in the Seventeenth Century, 
but six millions of the sons of the soil in 
the Nineteenth Century stepped from the 
decks of the tender to the liners in Queens- 
town harbor, bound for the United States. 
The tables have been turned and now no 
week passes but thousands recross the At- 
lantic, not in sorrow, but on pleasure bent, 
who welcome the cove of Cork as a har- 
binger of the joys to come in renewing old 
time memories, or visiting the scenes which 
tradition or story has woven into their very 
existence. Ireland, whose harp is its cher- 
ished emblem, has from its earliest times 
been the favored home of patriotic bards, 
‘who have sung its praises round the circle 
of the globe, and they have made the sail 
up the Lee from the harbor to the city of 
Cork familiar even to the stranger, for 
who has not heard “The Bells of Shandon.” 
A perpetual variety is presented up the 
whole eleven miles. Take, for instance, 
only what is left of Monkstown Castle, 


~ 


built by Dame Anastasia Goold. I never 
see it but I think that, from the commer- 
cial shrewdness exhibited in the selection 
of its site and its method of erection, she 
must have been a progenitor of the great 
Jay, for the old records tell that during her 
husband’s absence in 1636 she bought a 
great quantity of provender wholesale and 
then engaged craftsmen to build the castle, 
agreeing to pay their wages in goods, for 
which she charged so goodly a price that 
when the castle was finished the difference 
between her receipts for products and the 
cost of the labor employed was four pence; 
whence arose the local proverb which says 
that “Monkstown Castle was built for a 
groat.” 

We must skip much other interesting 
gossip, and sailing through the passage 
pass by the promontory on which the once 
formidable old Black Rock Castle stands 
jutting out yet defiantly. It is interesting 
to Americans, apart from its striking posi- 
tion on the spot from which William Penn 
embarked for America. It was in Cork 
indeed that he was converted to Quakerism, 
and cast aside the coat of mail of the 
King’s Army, which he wore when his 
earliest authentic portrait was painted, for 
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Middle Lake from Vines Island 
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Arbutus Trees at the ‘‘ Meeting of the Waters’’ 
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KILLARNEY 


the garb of the sect of the peacemakers, 
and here he was thrown into prison, with 
eighteen others of his faith. 

But, if we stop to exhaust Cork, we will 
never get to Killarney, so we will jump on 
to the side of one of Biancone’s jaunting 
cars, eschewing even Blarney Castle except 
for a view of it on the crowned elevation, 
its fame is so world renowned that it is a 
reflection on any reader’s intelligence to 
repeat it. The tradition of the Clancarty 
plate thrown into the lake is not so well 
known, but really the whole country side 
is so saturated with legend that even to 
hint at them would be to make this itin- 
erary impossible. 
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The best road approach to Killarney 
from Cork is that taken by the daily coach 
via Macroon, a market town of some size 
in a wild country, a kind of hilf-way house 
eighteen miles from Cork and twenty- 
seven miles from Killarney. 

The Macroon road approaches the lakes 
up the valley of the Flesk, having Sough 
Gintane and the Stoomps and Mangerton 
mountains on the left. 

Killarney lakes stand out among the 
lakes of the world as the painter’s lakes. 
Here and there poets like Moore have 
penned a rhapsody to “Inniskillen,’ and 
“Waters Meet” inspired Shelley, but taken 
as a whole the lakes are the artists’ lakes. 


KILLARNEY 


Why this’ should be so is not far to seek: 
their birth formation lies away back in 
the Glacial Period and their present is 
clothed with the semi-tropical influence of 
the Gulf Stream, where it first impinges 
upon Erin’s fair breast. 

Nature has been bountiful in her gifts 
to Killarney; every form of rock, every 
color in nature’s palette, every hue of fo- 
liage, every play of light and shade, every 
variety of grouping which it seems possi- 
ble for sun, air and water to produce has 
been spread here with lavish hand, and 
posed with an artistic effect which almost 
bespeaks design. Nature revelling in her 
resources has planned the vista and spread 
the canvas. The emblazoned walls, the tes- 
selated floors, the canopy of matchless blue, 
all are hers. 

Especially is this true of the upper lake, 


’? The Glen’’ 


the farthest from the village. There man 
and the everlasting hills are alone, life 
there is the life of the cascade, the life 
of the myriad shafts of light quivering 
through the golden glory of the spring, or 
the imperial purple of the more gorgeous 
autumn. 

Few scenic changes are more complete 
than the passage from the Upper Lake 
through Coleman’s Eye into the Long 
Range, the stream which strings the lakes 
together. Behind is Cromaglin, before are 
the apparently impenetrable hills of Kerry, 
range upon range. All is bright, scintillant 
and cheerful, but in a moment, round a 
promontory so craftily hidden as to defy 
detection, the boatman deftly swings his 
oar and the whole scene is changed. Dark, 
silent, sinuous, narrower and narrower be- 
comes the stream, gloomier and gloomier 
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MUCKROSS ABBEY 
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On The Long Range 
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Arbutus Trees on Vines Island 


the silent shores, as gradually rises into 
view the Eagle’s Rock, towering eighteen 
hundred feet from the water’s edge. 

Almost as suddenly you pass by Waters 
Meet under the old Weir Bridge into the 
Middle Lake, and into the sight of its pride, 
“Muckross Abbey,” a picture made familiar 
the world over by Boucicault’s popular 
drama, ‘““The Colleen Bawn.” Whoso would 
feel Muckross, must row around its fairy 
bay, not once, but in all the various seasons 
of sun and glow which follow each other 
in so truly a national manner. Or better 
still in the gloaming, or by silvery moon- 
light saunter through the checkered shades 
of its still almost faultless cloisters and 
watch the dial-like shadow of the symbolic 
yew tree, which marks the passing of the 
silent night. 

From Muckross the water-gate to the 
Lower Lake is between Brickeen and Din- 
ish Islands and under Brickeen Bridge, on 
whose placid bosom is reflected fair Innis- 
killen and Ross, and around which are in- 


numerable nooks of surpassing beauty, 
whose legends live in the hearts and on the 
tongues of the impulsive native, with a 
freshness and intensity of belief which is 
one of Erin’s charms. 

And surely no one with a soul for the 
picturesque and weird will leave the neigh- 
borhood without passing through the Gap 
of Dunloe, a wild mountain pass, ’twixt 
Mougillycuddy Rocks and the Purple 
Mountain, where the raging river Loe is 
alternately penned in by huge masses of 
projecting rock, and spreads itself out into 
little lakelets. The part of the glen which 
attracts most admiration is that where the 
valley becomes so contracted as scarcely 
to leave room between the precipitous sides 
for a scanty pathway; and the Black Val- 
ley whose forbidding ruggedness has sug- 
gested the entrance to Dante’s Inferno 


though I think that title should be reserved 
for the Scotch glen of fate, “Glencoe.” 

These glories are nature’s gifts to her 
darlings, the Lakes of Killarney. 
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TREES” 


Where Christmas Trees Grow 


1) Be joy go unconfined and mirth 
abound” is the unwritten legend of 
the Christmas Tree. Have you, my reader, 
ever had the good fortune to be present at 


Cutting a Fine Specimen 


the great Christmas carnival, the night, 
when a Christmas tree after being wor- 
shipped from afar by its wonder-eyed devo- 


tees for hours was offered up as a sacrifice, 
stripped of its glories, and its harvest, 
spread from its high-altered pedestal, into 
the hands and arms, and beds, of thrice 
happy childhood? If so, you have been at 
the shrine of pure felicity, and participated 
in a ritual of riot which it is given to mor- 
tals to enjoy at most, but once a year, and 
alack! with the fullest zeal, only a few 
times. Remember thou the scene? MHap- 


pily yes! 


“A pine tree green, A pine tree green, 
Whose foliage fadeth never, 
Green in the summer’s heat, and seen 
As green in snowy weather.” 


But it is at Yule-tide a fine tree glorified, 
set up in the place of honor, decked out 
with gold and silver and crystals and il- 
lumined by hundreds of twinkling lights. 
This is a bonnie sight and a graceful one 
of perfect pyramidal form, raising its proud 
tapering top from a solid base of fern like 
greenery, but its joy, in the eyes of the 
expectant throng who gather around, is 
in the dangling toys which its form enables 
it to bear and display with a perfectness 
of surrounding which no art can better. 
Here in the dark recesses of its green 
branches are rosy cheeked dolls for the 
girls upon whose gorgeous livery loving 
fingers have been working for days, aye, 
and far into the nights too, and gilded 
watches for the boys, and jolly broad faced 
little men, provocative of mirth even to 
look upon, policemen with girdled waists 
surpassing even those of real life, and fat 
Pickwicks, whose rotunity divides at the 


Delivering the Trees at the Railway Station 


waist and discloses an interor crammed 
with candy; and tamborines, and jumping 
frogs with cunningly concealed springs and 
tops and tee-to-tums, and paint boxes and 
horns and swords and drums, and crackers 


its precious cargo, a blessing on our Scan- 
dinavian forefathers, who evolved the 
Christmas tree. Without doubt we 
owe it to them. So long ago as Tac- 
itus the pine tree was sacred among the 


** The Market,’’ New York City 


galore, and the flags of all nations, and a 
hundred other bright and delightful things 
dear to the heart of innocent and uncon- 
ventional childhood and all their very own, 
as branch by branch the tree is stripped 9f 


middle Germans, who went out at Christ- 
mas time and brought it in, in triumph, 
with clang of music and of arms, and the 
song of priest and the merry shout of 
children. Times have changed since those 


‘*A Fruitful Tree’’ 


early, and, so-called, pagan times, but even 
to-day in Catholic Germany, there are many 
sacred trees with images of the Blessed 
Virgin on them. But how came the candles 
to be an essential part of the Christmas 
tree? Well that is an interesting story 
which has to be pieced together from sev- 
eral sources, probably the candle decoration 
had its origin in the Jewish Feast of the 
Dedication of their temple, which cor- 
responds nearly in date to the twenty-fifth 
of December, when the Jews were wont to 
light one candle on the first day, and one 
on each of the remaining days, until the 
seven-branched candlesticks, designed like a 
tree and each lamp a flower, was twinkling 
in every house. In this connection it 1s 
worthy of note that the German name for 


Christmas is Weinacht, “The night of 


dedication,” and that the Greeks call 
Christmas “The Feast of Lights.” Many 
seven-branched candlesticks are yet pre- 
served in Protestant and Catholic churches 
in Germany, France and England, about 
which linger many curious customs, for in- 
stance, that in Litchfield, England, 1s 
lighted only once a year, at the midnight 
mass on Christmas Eve. 

By whatever devious route the welcome 
symbol came it fell on fruitful soil in 
America, where the nation had prepared 
for it a mighty harvest of good green pines 
on all its Northern mountain sides, and 
long before the festal season comes around, 
about the time of the first snow, the swing 
of the axe makes merry music in the woods, 
and the wayside stations are busy passing 
on to the great cities, huge stacks of trees 


Professional Decorators 


of suitable size for their destined end. As 
they are unpacked in the cities’ public 
markets, they strike the first key-note of 
the coming of Santa Claus. Thrice blessed is 


its presence in every home, for like charity 
it blesses those who give and those who re- 
ceive; it opens the flood gate of the best 
in human nature, and cold must the heart 
be and void of emotion which does not 
thrill with pleasant memories when, the 
little folks having gone to bed in ecstacies 
of expectation, the Christmas tree is 
smuggled into the parlor, the boxes of 
mystery are taken out of their hidden 
places, and father and mother labor like 
professional decorators so that the morning 
glory may shine in splendor bright upon 
the result of their loving forethought. Aye! 
and old folks too will rejoice! 


For ’tis the season of the year 

That deepest stirs the heart, 

When Kith and Kin from far and near 
Are clustered around the hearth. 


And if the fates have served some, 
And broken up the chain, 

It is the period when they come 
Back to our lives again. 


’Tis then we toast the vacant chair, 
And from the past restore, 

The look, the voice, the form, the air 
We knew so well of yore. 


For by the glinting Yule-tide flame, 
And in its ambient glow, 

The past and present seem the same 
And as one dream to flow. 


The End 


2A 


From painting by Anthony Tauszky 
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The Peerless Tomb: The Taj Mahal of Agra 


By HOWARD BRONSON 
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CLEA 


Jehan and Arjamand Bena-Begum (from authentic miniatures) 


ENNYSON’S “Dream of Fair Women,” 
Moore’s “Lalla Rookh,”’ Sir Edward 
Arnold’s “Light of Asia” tell many an im- 
aginary tale of romantic love, and of flam- 
boyant oriental passion too, but none cf 
them touch the chords of pathos, tender- 
ness and fidelity as does the true story of 
Shah Jehan and Arjamand Bena-Begum, 
“The Pride of the Palace,” both of whom 
have been dead these three centuries, and lie 
buried in “The Peerless Tomb,” by Ag¢ca 
on the banks of the river Jamna in far 
away India. 

It is worth while to draw back the cur- 
tains of the centuries for a few minutes 
and see what manner of men and women 
these were. We shall find them very hu- 
man, and full of the unexpected; for who 
could imagine that from the loins of “Ba- 
ber the Tiger,” who swept over the Him- 
alaya fastnesses, out of the region of per- 
petual snows, carrying fire and sword over 
all the fertile plains of the Oude, watered 
by a thousand streams from the mighty 
northern range, in many of whose valleys 
the whole Swiss Alps could be dropped and 
never seen, would spring the gentle race of 
Akbar which for three generations builded 
in Agra like giants and finished their 
mighty monuments like jewelers. 


After the stalking, devastating, all con- 
quering, Mohammedan Baber the Tiger, 
came the real founder of the great Mogul 
dynasty, and of Agra, Akbar, and then 
Jehanger, who erected to his father’s mem- 
ory the splendid mausoleum which still 
stands in slender gracefulness at Siskan- 
dra, a suburb of the city. With him the 
passion of purity and splendor in architec- 
ture, especially when it was made commem- 
orative of pious memories, originated, for 
in addition to the temple to his father’s 
honor, he built the tomb of Itmad-ud-daula, 
his father-in-law. When Jehanger was 
gathered to his fathers, his son, Jehan, then 
a mere lad, rose to the throne of the great 
Mogul dynasty, and, like his immediate pre- 
decessor, he erected two other triumphs of 
oriental piety, the Moti Masjid or “The 
Pearl Mosque” and the Jama Masjid. 

’Twas then that he took to himself as his 
wife Arjamand Bena-Begum, “The Pride 
of the Palace,’ who died in childbirth with- 
in two years, to the unappeasable grief of 
the mighty Mogul whose empire was the 
Indian world, but what was that world 
without “The Pride of his Palace”? and he 
vowed that he would build over her sacred 
and beloved body a sarcophagus such as the 
world had never seen, and he did it. It is 
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and ever will be “The Peerless Tomb of 
the World,” the most striking testimony of 
a lover’s devotion expressed in marble 
which the wit of man has ever conceived. 
It took him twenty years to accomplish his 
task and an army of 20,000 artisans con- 
tinuously plying their crafts to produce the 
results, but the testimony of the world’s 
pilgrims in art declares with one voice that 
it is incomparable. 

Let us see shortly how he accomplished 
his vow. First he chose a site on the banks 
of the slumbering waters of the Jamna and 
girdled it round with a red sandstone sup- 
porting wall, half a mile long and a quar- 
ter of a mile wide, through which he car- 
ried the water of the river in canals and 
fountains. Then he planted a garden with 
flowers emblematic of life, and poetry, and 
color, and youth, and joyousness; and with 
cypress trees, emblematic of death and 
eternity, and in the midst he set the white 
marble marvel of purity of form, “The 
Peerless Tomb,” surrounded by tapering 
minarets and embellished both inside ana 
out with precious stones and tracery such as 
none but an oriental designer could create. 


“And she who loved a garden lieth now 
Lapped in a garden— 
And all this for love.” 


Unremitting, single-eyed, Jehan scoured 
the world for master craftsman and ma- 
terial. The mosaics came from Persia, the 
marble from Jeypore, from whence every 
ounce of it was carried on the back of ele- 
phants, or camels, or in bullock cars, the 
red stone was fetched from Fathpins Sikaij, 
the jaspers from the Punjaub, the crystal 
the jade from China, the turquoise from 
Thibet, the lapis lazuli from Ceylon, the 
coral from Arabia and the diamonds from 
the mine of Bundelkund; and in the midst 
of the temple under a sarcophagus lay the 
mortal remains of the loved one who in- 
spired all this devotion aid left the world 
the richer by her memory. 

Nearby under the same roof lies the 
body of her faithful husband, who sur- 
vived her thirty-seven years, the last seven 
of which he spent as a prisoner, deposed 
from power by his own son. He lived in 
a narrow apartment on the outskirts of the 
city he had ruled over. As an act of grace 
and favor he obtained one room from the 
window of which he could see the peerless 
tomb he had erected to the loving memory 
of “The Pride of his Palace,” glimmering 
in the glorious moonshine of the Orient, and 
the last sight his broken spirit cherished 
was the silver-tipped minarets and cupolas, 
where his heart had long been buried. 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY celebrates Montpelier, Vt., just seventy years ago, the 
his seventieth birthday December twenty- son of Dr. Julius Yemans Dewey. He was 
sixth. To most people it will come as a appointed to the Naval Academy September 
great surprise that the hero of Manila is 23, 1854, graduating as a midshipman four 
so well along in years. He was born at years later. The Universities of Pennsyl- 


vania and Princeton conferred on him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1808 He 
was married in October, 1867, to Susie, 
daughter of Governor Ichabod Goodwin, in 
New Hampshire, who died in December, 
1872. His second wife was Miss Mildred 
McLean Hazen, and they were married at 
Washington in 1899. Dewey was in the 
Mediterranean Squadron until 1861 and 
was then transferred to the steam sloop 
Mississippi of the West Gulf Squadron, 
and was commissioned lieutenant in 1861. 
He was under Admiral Farragut when the 
passage of Fort St. Phillip and Fort Jack- 
son was forced in 1862 and participated in 
the attack on Fort St. Phillip and the sub- 
sequent fights with gunships and ironclads 
which gave Farragut possession of New 
Orleans. Afterwards 
he served in the North 
Atlantic Blockade 
Squadron and then in 
the European Squad- 
ron. In 1872 he was 
promoted commander, 
captain in 1884 and 
commodore in_ 18606. 
In January, 1808, he as- 
sumed command of the 
Asiatic Squadron, fight- 
ing at Manila Bay 
May 1, 1808, the great- 
est naval battle since 
Trafalgar, completely 
annihilating Spain’s 
Asiatic Squadron under 
Admiral Mantojo. He 
was immediately pro- 
moted rear-admiral and 
thanked by a _ resolu- 
tion of Congress, be- 
coming an admiral in 
1899. In connection 
with this greatest naval 
victory, it is interest- 
ing to reprint the com- 
ment from the diary of 
his Chinese cook: 


We salee_ upee bay, 
Admilal makee upee mind 


philanthropic work in the East End slums 
of London. His democracy and _ kind- 
ness won him thousands of friends, being 
affectionately known as “the poor man’s 
priest.” He has an earnest, lovable and 
magnetic personality. Of athletic build 
and with a great fondness for outdoor ex- 
ercise, he was at one time the best cricket 
player in England. He also plays golf and 
tennis with a great deal of skill, and when 
in Washington had a tennis match with 
President Roosevelt, the outcome of which 
has always remained unknown, but it may 
rightly be regarded as one of the notable 


sporting events of the year. He visited 
Yale and Harvard, witnessing football 
contests at both universities, professing, 


however, preference for the English game. 
He is a prominent Lon- 
don stock broker, being 
a member of the Stock 
Exchange firm of Mar- 
tin & Christopherson. 
He delivered several 
sermons in Trinity 
Church, on Wall Street, 
and elsewhere during 
his stay in this coun- 
try. 


PRINCE WILLIAM, 
DUKE OF SUDER- 
MANIA, son of Swe- 
den’s crown prince, and 
familiar by name, at 
least, to all Americans 
through his recent visit 
to this country as the 
representative of his 
grandfather, King Os- 
car of Sweden, to the 
Jamestown Exposition 
and the guest of so- 
ciety at Newport, New 
York and_ elsewhere, 
has recently become en- 
gaged to the Grand 
Duchess Marie Paulov- 
na, who was born in 
1890, daughter of the 


dlam ick. y 5 Photo by Lazarnick, N. Y. 

u cae h it es Czar’s uncle, the Grand 
guns go shootee, bumee, THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 1 5 ae 
bumee. Admilal say glo Duke Paul, by his 
aheadee, glid by an old first wife, Princess 
timee. Then bangee, bangee, bangee; puffee, Alexandra of Greece. She is, therefore, 
puffee, puffee. Lot noise, muchee smlok, Spanish : Ale : 

i ; Alexandra, while 
fiéeee gor hellees | Alcssdone ) Slee! the grandniece of Queen , 


RIGHT REV. ARTHUR FOLEY WINN- 
INGTON-INGRAHAM, lord bishop of 
London, who has been visiting this country 
this past fall as the true representative of 
the church militant, came to America to 
present to the Bruton Parish Church, near 
Williamsburg, Va., a bible given by King 
Elward VII, this gift resting upon a lec- 
tern given by President Roosevelt. Bishop 
Ingraham, now in his fiftieth year, was for 
years before his elevation to his present 


position famous for his evangelical and 


King Edward is an uncle by marriage to 
Prince William’s brother, the Duke of Sca- 
nia, who married the Duke of Connaught’s 
daughter. Prince William was born in 
1884 and is an officer in the Swedish Navy. 
It was on.the armored cruiser Fylgia that 
he visited America last August. There is 
a peculiar interest in this marriage at this 
time, marking a Russo-Swedish alliance, in 
view of the fear expressed by many Swedes 
that Russia intends to eat up Sweden for 
her seaboard. It is another example of 
how European royalty continually inter- 
marries and strengthens itself. 
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Photo by Boissonas, St. Petersburg 


PRINCE WILLIAM OF SWEDEN AND HIS FIANCEE 


Photo by Rockwood, N. Y. 
The late SAMUEL SLOAN 


SAMUEL SLOAN, for many years presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad, following his occupancy 
of that position by acting as chairman of 
the Board of Directors, who died at his 


country home, Garrison-on-the-Hudson, the 
middle of September, enjoyed a unique rep- 
utation in this time of corporate investi- 
gations and the consequent revelations of 
corruption on the part of the men in con- 
trol, of being an absolutely honest, straight 
forward man in all his dealings. He was 
born in the village of Lisborn, County 
Down, Ireland, Christmas Day, 1817, his 
ancestors being Scotch Presbyterians. His 
father, William Sloan, came to America 
in 1818 when the son was less than a year 
old. His father dying when he was only 
fifteen, it became necessary for young 
Sloan to go into business to make his 
own way and to aid in supporting the fam- 
ily. His first job was as a clerk of Mc- 
Bride & Co., Cedar Street, with which 
house he was connected for twenty-five 
years. In 1843 he married Miss Margaret 
Elmendorf of Somerville, N.J. In 1855 
he became a director in the Hudson River 
Railroad, the presidency of which he ac- 
cepted soon after, retiring in 1864. From 
1867 to 1809 he was president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Western. During 
his term of office at various other times 
Mr. Sloan was president of seventeen 
roads. Mr. Sloan was a member of the 
commission to raise troops in New York 
for the Civil War, in this capacity being in 
friendly contact with President Lincoln, a 
friendship which was maintained until Mr. 
Lincoln’s death. It is interesting to learn 
that when Mr. Sloan first came to New 
York the city had only a hundred thousand 
population, 
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The Principles of Artistic Portraiture 


By JAMES S. SAVERY 


HONORABLE MENTION, SPECIAL CLASS MRSA or SCOT DS CAN, 
“DAISIES ’’ 


HERE is undoubtedly a great difference govern the latter seem vague and _ indefi- 
between the mechanical and artistic nite. This inability to arrive at any con- 
portrait, but the exact principles which clusion as to the qualities which distinguish 


KARL WALTER, MO. 


““THE BATHERS’’ 


Winner of the Special $25 Prize in Contest which closed September twelfth. 


HONORABLE MENTION, SPECIAL CLASS 


a true artistic portrait is due, no doubt, to 
the prevalence of those photographs which 
represent the work of extremists; photog- 
raphers who, not knowing exactly what 
they are doing, save mental exertion and 
term their effusions artistic. Now, the 
serious worker of the camera realizes the 
limitations and also the great advantages 
of photography compared with other medi- 
ums of pictorial expression. He only at- 
tempts those things which common sense 
teaches him that photography is capable 
of rendering but in so doing he finds an 
unlimited field for the application of art 
and the development of his own individu- 
ality. There is no groping in ignorance, 
trusting to achieve startling results by dis- 
obeying the rudiments of artistic execution; 
no forcing of effect that will cause the be- 
holder to doubt the intention, but rather 
results showing a clear appreciation of 
what a portrait primarily should represent, 
together with an expression of those es- 
sentials in the most artistic and original 
manner. By the infusion of art, portraiture 
has grown to mean something more than a 
mere mechanical process. It means the 
application and development of tangible 
ideas, thereby comprising what might be 
termed an intellectual process. It is con- 
cerning this phase of portrait-making that 
I speak to the amateur photo-craftsman. 
To insure clearness, one of the first 
and most important discriminations to be 
made is that regarding the terms “por- 


J. H. FIELD 


trait” and “study.” Through the abuse 
of both names they have become synony- 
mous to many, whereas in reality there is 
a marked difference. A “study” in its 
true meaning signifies an unfinished pic- 
ture, a pictorial memorandum in other 
words. Thus we could have a study in 
shadows to be used as a suggestion or an 
actual part of another picture. The mean- 
ing of the term, however, has broadened 
and now a photographic study may mean a 
picture representing an idea rather than a 
mere likeness of object; its interest being 
more or less impersonal and universal. A 
portrait on the other hand has a definite 
aim; namely, to portray a true likeness of 
the subject and provide the mental stim- 
ulus by which we can conceive the orig- 
inal. A portrait’s value is determined by 
the extent that it enables us to grasp in a 
truthful way the most important charac- 
teristics of the subject. As will be shown 
later, this will not only depend on the 
mere portrayal of the features but the por- 
trayal of personality and temperament as 
well. Thus it can readily be seen that a 
portrait, from its very purpose, has greater 
restrictions than a study, but as such is 
capable of greater artistic unity. 

The pose in many ways is as good an 
index to the character as the face, there- 
fore a photographer must understand thor- 
oughly his subject before he can consider 
himself competent to know the best posi- 
tion or expression. Amateurs, as a rule, 
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““THE CORRALITOS ”’ 


are better acquainted with the character- 
istics of their subjects than professionals 
who are brought in contact with people in 
a business way. Every one has certain po- 
sitions that are as characteristic as hand- 
writing or the sound of the voice. There- 
fore, with the exception of changes affect- 
ing the composition, it is almost presump- 
tuous on the part of any photographer to 


insist upon a definite pose without first 
stopping to consider whether or not that 
pose is in keeping or is natural to the sub- 
ject. An old lady knows how to hold the 
little worn Bible in her hand better than 
any one can tell her and as for the little 
girl—well, she too is the best authority on 
comfortable positions for dollies with bro- 
ken arms. The individuality of the sub- 
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ject must be kept distinct and this can 
only be realized by making the best of the 
possibilities offered rather than manifold 
suggestions from the photographer which 
only tend to destroy the subject’s personal- 
ity by the introduction of another’s. The 
opportunities for the introduction of the 
photographer’s ideas should be found in 
other phases of the work and not in that 
regarding the pose. 

The habit of observation with a view to 
remembering lighting and general arrange- 
ment is one to be cultivated. It is obvious 
that a pose for one person might be ab- 
surdly grotesque if repeated by another, but 
many ideas come to one by merely noticing 
the unconscious positions of people around 


them in every day life. For example, the 
general scheme for a portrait might be 
suggested by a little child peeling an orange 
at the breakfast table, or, if one was par- 
ticularly discriminating, a shaded lamp or 
an open fire might provide opportunity for 
a certain effect in lighting. And also in 
one’s observation of people preparatory to 
attempting. a portrait, mannerisms also 
should be carefully recorded. Sometimes 
the position of twirling an eyeglass around 
the forefinger or a characteristic way of 
holding a cigar, although little things in 
themselves, are nevertheless capable of be- 
ing of distinct value and charm if properly 
expressed. 

Logical and consistent suggestion is one 
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of the greatest charms that any art, whether 
it be literary, sculptural, painting or pho- 
tographic, is capable. Michaelangelo’s 
unfinished marble “Day” in the Medici 
Chapel holds a greater charm for many 
observers than the finished “Night” on the 
opposite side. Why? Merely because the 
imagination loves to try and fathom the 
incomplete and in its course naturally con- 
ceives only the ideal. Velasquez, when he 
painted “Christ on the Cross,” realized this 
fact and in consequence the face of the 
Savior is almost completely lost in 
shadow. The result is that no two people 
receive the same impression but every one 
recognizes a wonderful charm because the 
imagination in each case affords an ideal. 
The suggestion has been given and it re- 
mains for each individual to form the 
word, so to speak, from the artistic abbre- 
viation. Such complete obliteration of de- 
tail is something that needs skilful han- 
dling and is more applicable to photographic 
studies, although the same idea may be 
carried out in portraiture on a restricted 
scale and prove an equal charm. Rem- 
brandt, from whom photography has re- 
ceived such excellent aid, proved in his 
portraits the charm of pictorial suggestion 
by the skilful treatment of shadows. When 
these same principles are applied to pho- 
tography how much more satisfying a por- 
trait becomes. For example, take a picture 
of Lincoln where only the high lights of 
the face are shown on a ground of black. 


By this emphasis we are able to immedi- 
ately grasp and appreciate the noble con- 
tour of feature. There may be certain 
parts of the face completely lost in shadow 
but like many prepositions and conjunc- 
tions they can well be omitted and thus 
place greater emphasis on the subject mat- 
ter. If expressed, they naturally divide 
the interest, therefore photographers should 
try and appreciate the important facial 
characteristics and then emphasize them 
accordingly. 

The matter of photographic suggestion 
naturally leads into the subject of misty 
portraiture, that much contended form of 
photographic art. What purpose does the 
obscure photograph represent and why di- 
verge from the distinct, are questions which 
constantly arise. Admitting the existence 
of photographs that are nothing more than 
mockeries of nature and art, still there is 
a rational medium between the extreme 
and the mechanical that is not without 
charm. We have already seen that one of 
the essentials of good portraiture is a 
true likeness, both in regard to personality 
and feature. In all cases reality has been 
a fundamental principle. In view of these 
facts, does a stereotyped photograph con- 
vey the right impression? Certainly not. 
We do not see our friends as if some 
powerful arc lamp was forever hovering 
in their vicinity and illuminating them 
with microscopic distinctness. We meet 
some one, talk with them an hour and 
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afterwards feel that we have a good idea 
of their important facial characteristics ; 
the main one, for instance, being a fine 
forehead. We see a photograph of this 
same person and we are immediately con- 
scious that he was wearing a necktie hav- 
ing as a pattern a polka-dot, that in this 
same necktie rested a pin with seven stones 
around the central setting. If we look 
again we are brought to realize that there 
were exactly eight buttons on the vest and 
one of them was sewn on with white 
thread! The face? Oh, yes, that is there, 
too, holding an equal position of impor- 
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tance with the polka-dot and the eight but- 
tons. Instead of receiving an impression 
that in any way resembles that received in 
reality, we are confronted by a mere pho- 
tographic inventory of wearing apparel 
in which the eyes, ears and nose seemingly 
stray in by accident. Now, a mere lower- 
ing of the picture’s entire tone does not 
alter the incongruity for the reason that the 
same contrast will exist in both cases. The 
point however is, that accessories should 
be emphasized according to their impor- 
tance and thiscanonly be accomplished by 
certain degrees of indistinct treatment. 
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Closely akin to emphasis is the charm of 
atmosphere; that quality in a portrait by 
which we are made to understand the con- 
ditions surrounding the subject. In reality, 
the charm of atmosphere plays a distinct 
part in our appreciation of human nature. 
Take for example a dimly lighted library 
with a group of people sitting about the 
Christmas fire. There, in the corner of 
the ingle-nook, where only the firelight 
chases the shadows, is a little boy playing 
on the floor with a toy engine. No search- 
ing light tells us that the pattern of the 
waist is a plaid or a stripe. That does 
not matter. It is the little chap whom we 
love and now, as we see him in this soft, 
mellow light, we think what a treasure it 
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would be to have a portrait that would 
express even one-half the beauty of the 
scene. This is what misty portraiture is 
trying to accomplish and if it does not 
always succeed, censure the method and 
not the principle. 

After all, the ideals of art are not the 
result of rule or the production of the im- 
agination but are found in nature herself. 
Here we have no cruel mockeries or illu- 
sions but rather the greatest charms, sim- 
plicity and truth. If pictures touch a re- 
sponsive chord in the minds of men; if 
they emphasize truthfully a new beauty of 
God’s work, they have fulfilled their high- 
est mission and it is then and only then 
that they are worthy the name of art. 
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HONORABLE MENTION, SPECIAL COMPETITION: 


Jos. R. Iglick, N. Y. 
A. R. Benedict, N. J. 
Paul Fournier, Pa. 
Wm. Wheelock, R. I.. 
G. K. Muntz, O. 
Julia Burgess, Ore. 
BeBe Collins. las 
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Ina L. Cook, Cal. 

J. H. Field, Wis. 

Mrs. Alfred M. Scott, Can. 
Mrs. Charles Hayden, Md. 
F. E. Bronson, N. Y. 

T. McArthur Fisher, Can. 

Theo. T. Marsden, Cal. 


HONORABLE MENTION, REGULAR COMPETITION: 


H. G. Kreuter, Wis. 
J. C. Fowler, N. M. 
Mrs. J. Bernard, N. Y. 
Harry J. Phister, N. Y. 
Frank G. Idler, N. J. 
L. P. Coleman, N. Y. 
F. A. Lathe, Cal. 


Chas. F. Feurer, Pa. 
E. B. Collins, Iowa. 
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Mrs. E. D. Wall, Cal. 
Julia C.. Wilkin, N. Y. 
R. E. Weeks, III. 
Sydney Greenbaum, Md. 


136 Photo by Siewert, Mich. 

137 Elsie Stanley, Mass. 

138 Jean L. Levy, Photo by Randall, N. Y. 
139 Helen F. Taylor, Photo by Starke, Mo. 
140 Bertha Gruser, Photo by Moore, La. 


141 Arthur . Stone, Photo by Middleton, Penn. 
142 Elizabeth Hendricks, Photo by Beaty, Miss. 


143 Photo by Schmidt, Ohio. 
144 Helen H. Nichols, Dana & Hargrave, N. J. 
145 Josephine Davis, Natchez, Miss. 


146 Gloria H. Burford, Photo by Ellingson, Neb. 


147 “A May Flower”, Photo by Smith, Penn. 
148 Photo by Oak City Studio, Ga. 

149 Mildred E. Noble, Photo Russell Bros., Ala. 
150 Eula M. Nelson, La. 

1st “Fritz”, Photo by Carter, Mich. 

152 Ralph H. Pickard, Ga. 

153 James McC. Crile, D’Rosser Studio, Penn. 
154 Alice Tibbits, Watertown Photo Co. 

155 “Little Billie’, Photo by Hutchins, N. J. 
156 Dorothy C. Stearns, Cal. 


157 Dorothy V. Smith, Photo by Harris, Colo. 


158 “Ila”, Photo by Meigs, N. Y. 

159 Beverly P. Perrin, Photo by Deans, La. 

160 Harold E. Meeks, Photo by Roberts, Ark. 
161 Wilnia D. Goodsell, Photo by Anderson, Colo. 
162 Photo by Fisher, N. Y. 

163 ‘‘Dollie’, Photo by Tomlinson, N. Y. 

164 Wood Rigsby, Okla. 

165 Lucile Greene, Photo by Grace, Cal. 

166 Frank Leaman, Photo by Killian, Penn. 

167 Elizabeth Beatty, Penn. 

168 Edith L. May, Canada. : 

169 Marian L. Nellis, Photo by Williams, N. Y. 
170 Little Louise Barnwell, Photo by Alred, Ga. 
171 Jennette C. DeLannar, Photo Maurer, Texas. 
172 Clifford Coomes, Photo by_Thompson, Ind. 
173 Lester Donnan, Photo by Ohmart, Ill. 

174 Ruth Block, Photo by_Buxbam, N. Y. 

175 “Dorothy”, Photo by Hoffman, Tex. 

176 Dorothy W. Potter, N. Y. 

177 Thomas S. Cox, Photo by Ernsberger, Nw Ys 
178 Raymond Walters, Jr., Holler Studio, N. Y. 
179 Mabel Foster Drury, Cunningham, N. Y. 


180 James Ashton Clay, Photo by Hummer, Iowa. 


181 Omer Bellenoit, 


Photo by Sherman, 
182 Cora & Myrtle. 


Photo by Ryding, Ohio. 


183 Elizabeth C. Sterling, Photo by Ely, Conn. 
184 Sara A. White, Photo by Mumper, 

185 Effie B. Leger, N. Y. 

186 Photo by Schultz, Il. 


187 Cynthia G. Wall, 
188 Mabel L. Smith, Canada. 

189 ‘Phyllis’, Photo by Carrington, N. Y. 

190 “‘Gladys’’, Photo by Meigs, N. Y. 

191 Anna E. Tuft, Photo by Downing, Ohio. 
192 Madge Meredith, Photo by Hall, Iowa. 

193 Arthur E. Carter, Photo by Carter, Texas. 
194 Margaret McCuely, S.C: 

Photo by Meigs, N. Y. 


195 “Mildred’’, 

196 Robert Gilham, Photo by Mosher, III. 
197 Catherine L. Matlack, Pa. 

198 John G. Becker, Photo by Blazier, Pa. 


199 Mildred P. Hudson, Salter’s Studio, S. C. 


200 Jennie McE. Fleming, Photo by Thuss, Tenn. 


Cal. 
Mich. 


“Edna’’, Photo by Bloomingdale, Mass. 
Howard S. Tackabury, zante by Steckell, 
Helen E. Keece, The Paine Portrait, 

Jean * Photo by Merrell, 
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Spotts, Penn. 


Madelon R. Francis, N. J. 


Mass. 


Snell’s Photo Studio, Tenn. 


Robert G. Reichley, Photo by Bergman, Penn. 
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214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
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222 
223 
224 
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226 
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228 
229 
230 
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232 
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Margaret I. Ballard, Photo by Vesie, Mass. 
Dorothy Darvill, Photo by Memhard, Wis. 
Theodore P. Burton, Minn. 

Marion F. Sims, Photo by Hill, di yeci 
Eddy Weiss, Rapid Studio, : 

Helene D. Oglevee, Spaffard & Cabie, Till. 
Clara Inez Wood, Photo by Putzien, Oregon. 
Dorothy Ruggles, Photo by Morrison, Hl. 


Carlton P. Raineg, Sullivan Bros., N. 
Ruth Gibson, Photo by Barton, IIl. 


Marie G. Bogott, Neb. 

Harriet C. Wilden, Photo by Hill, Mich. 
Gladys DeH. Hartman, Penn. 

Curtis R. Rule, Ky. 

Clovis H. Clapper, Photo by Gold, wack 
Lenor M. Villigas, Hanutton Photo ora B) ie 
Frances R. Davidson, Photo by Sympson, IIl. 
Geo. P. Livingston, Snell’s Studio, Texas. 
Geo. B. Locke, Photo by Knowlton, Me. 
Ruth M. Kittle, Photo by Elkins, W. Va. 
Grace E. 3rediger, Ohio. 

Dorothea de B. Bogart, Butler, N. Y. 

Lewis H. Fromme, Holladay Studio, N. C. 
Luther E. McNutt, Tenn. 

Leigh Johnson, Freeman Studio, S. D. 


B. E. Kimball. 


Lucy Hutcherson, Ky. 

Mary L. Slack, Ohio. 

Kate M. Moore, Photo by Hinde, Okla. 
Herbert Walter, Photo by Montague, Ohio. 
Twins, Margaret & S. A. Tomlinson, Jr., 
Martin’s Art Studio, Miss. 

Florence L. Browder, Gargilles Gallery, Tenn. 
Elizabeth R. Jackson, Penn. 

Dwight Moore, Photo by Hurst, IIl. 
Charles L. McVaugh, Photo by Bucker, Del. 
Donald M. Dorn, Photo by Crabbe, Penn. 
Le Elma Neal, Photo by Harris, Ark. 
“Marion”, Photo by Meigs, N. Y. 

Helen Stiner, Photo by Worthington, Kan. 
Mary L. Taggart, N: Y. 

Elizabeth L. Fuller, Photo by Stone, N. Y. 
Margerett Stephenson, Photo by Smith, II. 
Dorothy Morrison, Photo by Townsend, Iowa. 
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264 
265 
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Sheldon J. 
Geo. Le Sage, Jr., Photo by Heath, Cal. 
Winona P. Carson, Photo by Ohmart, IIl. 


Dickinson, Photo by Kildahl, Ill. 


Laura V. Via, Photo by DeVance, N 
Muriel Aleson, Photo by Smith, Minn. 
Photo by Acker, Ill. 

Bea D. Crum, McGain Studio, Kans. 

ae Mabel Lutler, Photo Klein & Guttenstein, 
Vis. 

Sallie Hollingshead. Photo by Hostetter, N. Y. 
Catherine S. Hayden, Photo by Hayden, Md. 
Bessie Brosnan, Photo by Burg, Ye 
Nellie R. Cox, Fla. 

Photo by Roshon, Penn. 

Jean Warfield, Photo by Boyer, D._C. 
Lawrence W. Brown, Collier & Coff, W. Va. 
Dorothy E. Lewis, Photo by Palmer, III. 
Margaret S. Gardner, Photo by Lowell, N. Y. 
Crystal M. Brantley, Peddinghaus, Ala. 
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275 
276 
277 
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279 
280 
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286 
287 
288 
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Katherine C. Brantley, Ala. 
Ruth M. Weiser, Photo by Andre, Penn. 
Virgiled King, Va. 


Joseph Todd Transon, Farrell & Edwards, N.C. 
Charles W. Anderson, Photo by Steckel, Cal. 
Cosy Ney: 
Huggins, Photo by Grenell, N. Y. 


F. M. Potter, Photo by Beaumel & 
William G. 
Erik T. Rordam, 
John V. Bower, Ill. 
John H. Haigh, Photo by Harris, Fla. 
Paul P. Hertz, Gibson Art Galleries, Ill. 
Fred’k H. Klein, Photo by Evans, Penn. 
John Buxton, Ariz. 

Clifford Atherton, Il. 

Asa H. Wessels, Jeffres Studio, Md. 
John C. Rogers, Pa. 

William D. Higgins, Photo by Dore, Cal. 


Photo by Holgerson, III. 


Little Alice Rickman, Photo by Baker, Wyo. 
Harry W. Thorp, Jr., Photo by Shepard, III. 


Lester L. Gribble, Photo by Bushnell, Cal. 
Nati ue nOtos Dyn watch, N= oY. 

Sarah L. Behrend, Photo by Lent, N. Y. 
Helen A. Porter, Photo by Ebel, N. Y. 
Trafton C. Smith, Photo by Baker, Mich. 
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300 
301 
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307 
308 
309 
310 
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312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 


Nettie Fisch, Photo by Ironson, N. J. 
Howard Huntley, Minn. 
Mary Montgomery, Photo by Martin, Cal. 


Martha M. Barnes, N. Y. 
Loveridge W. Marsh, N. Mex. 

Helen E. Uebahns, Photo by Paust, Ind. 
D. L. O’Neal, Marten Art Studio, Miss. 
Geo. W. Knowlton, Mass. 

Leonard Johnson, Fish & Kreuseth, Minn. 
Grenville S. Wilcox, Photo by Bedard, Vt. 
Lewis Van P. Root, Ky. 

Marvin Denis, Photo by Fox, S. D. 

Jean Gordon, Photo by Steffens, Ill. 

Jeanne E. Ronne, Photo by Holbrook, Mass. 
Dorothy Malmede, Norwalk, Ohio. 

Elizabeth M. Bontelle, Mass. 
Mildred Buck, Photo by Root, IIl. 

Mary C. Doty, Photo by Brockway, Ohio. 
Ella M. Mathis, Haddix Studio, Texas. 
Clifford Meginnes, Jones Studio, Colo. 
Cynthia D. Wilmar, Mass. 

Rosemary Kaufman, Griffin & Watkins, Ky. 
Photo by Wiebmer, IIl. 

Lucia V. Ninis, Photo by Gylfe, Wash. 
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Tawenty-five Cents a Copy One Year Three Dollars 
Foreign Subscription One Year Four Dollars 


CLARK HOBART, Editor 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly is for sale at all prominent news stands, trains, book shops and hotels. 
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Christmas again, and we come to offer 
you with full hands the very best of maga- 
After 


twelve months of search for material which 


zines we have ever turned out. 


had to be the most satisfying to our ideals 
of any we had yet procured, we reached 
the process of assembling our big number 
with a good deal of confidence as to the 
result. Now we are entitled to draw a 
long breath and regard this Christmas issue 
with justified pride. Write to us and give 
us a pat on the back if you are pleased 
with it. Printers and engravers have co- 
operated with us very fully and we hope 
you will find everything that is pleasing in 
a perusal of the number. 

From our greatly increased sales on the 
news stands and in the number of sub- 
scribers, we have met great encouragement 
in presenting THE Burr McIntTosH 
MoNTHLY in its enlarged form, and we look 
forward to the coming year with the most 
pleasant satisfaction. Our covers for 1908 
will be of special attractiveness both in 
the selection of the subjects, which will be 
more carefully chosen than ever before, 
and in the quality of the printing which 
will be done by what is known as the full- 
color process, thus making it possible to 
render truthfully all of the colors in the 
most subtle painting. “ 

This alone will add greatly to our ap- 
pearance, but it is not all. The color panels 
in the magazine will be greatly improved, 
as will also the other special features. We 
with 


photographers in this country and Europe 


have made arrangements leading 


for exceptional material, so we can easily 
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promise that the variety of interesting pages 
will be greater than ever before since THE 
Burr McIntosH MonrTuty first made its 
appearance before the public nearly five 
years ago. 

That the statements we make from time 
to time are not mere idle talk may be seen 
by comparing this number with any of the 
four preceding Christmas numbers, when 
it will be readily seen that not only have 
we increased the size of our pages but we 
have very materially added to their num- 
ber, thereby giving you more engravings 
and more pages of interesting and instruct- 
ive reading matter; and we leave it to your 
good judgment if we have not greatly im- 
proved the general appearance of our maga- 
zine from cover to cover. We know we 
are appreciated, for never in our history 
have new subscriptions been received at 
this office in such numbers as they have this 
fall, showing either that there is wide- 
spread prosperity throughout the country 
or that THe Burr McINTosH MoNnrTHLY is 
no longer considered a luxury. 

Judging from the very large percentage of 
renewals of subscriptions that we receive 
and the ever increasing demand for bound 
volumes of back numbers we are inclined 
to believe the latter part of the foregoing 
statement contains some truth. At any 
rate we are absolutely confident that 1908 
will be the most successful year THE Burr 
McIntosH MonrTHLiy has ever known. We 
thank you most heartily for your generous 
support in the past and wish you all a 
Merry Christmas and a most prosperous 
and Happy New Year. 
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Many attractive and exclusive models, appropriate for 
street wear and formal dress occastons. 


Superior factlities for the prompt execution of all orders. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth St. Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth St. 
NEW YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fitting Your Own Back 


THE 
PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM 


when inflated in your fitted lining 
REPRODUCES 
YOUR EXACT FIGURE 


Upon it you can make your own gowns, or 
have them made by your Modiste, without the 
tiresome “‘trying-on’”’ process. 


One form will serve anentire family. When 
not in use, collapse and pack in the box base, 
Send for Booklet *‘B. M’’—it’s free. 


~ PNEU FORM CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


““See Yourself As Others See You’”’ 
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A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


LEADING FEATURES: 
A CHRISTMAS TOAST. By J. Horace McFarland, President 
American Civic Association. 
CHRISTMAS DAYS IN OLD VIRGINIA. By Booker T. 
Washington. 
BRINGING HOLIDAY CHEER TO CITY WAIES. 
By Jacob Riis. 
SPYING ON SANTA CLAUS: A Poem. 
By Arthur Guiterman. 
SUBURBAN LIFE AS A MOTHER SEES IT. By Harriet 
Woodward Clark. 
BUSINESS VERSUS COMMUTING. By H. W. Mathews. 
What Better Christmas Gift ? OUT-OF-THE-ORDINARY CHRISTMAS GIFTS. By Mary 


Can you imagine any more ac- Taylor Ross, 


ceptable Christmas gift than a SKIS AND SKI-NG. By Edwin C. Dickenson, 


Te cee - ; OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER: 
nhurhan Hite To any reader of this magazine who will send us $3.00, we will forward a year's eub- 
< Z s scription to SUBURBAN LIFE. someneite with the Christmas Number, and the 
coming twelve times a year into choice of any book published in America at $1.50. The book and the magazine may be 
the family circle, bringing its sent to different addresses, if so desired. 


When you consider that SUBURBAN LIFE alone is worth $3.00, the value of 
Faroe of beauty and help- this offer Seat he appseciated’ ms nia 
ulness: 


his gives an opportunity for two beautiful gifts. Where can you do better? 


PUBLISHERS SUBURBAN LIFE 


34 WEST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


QUR PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


For the BEST OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


made by amateurs, received at this office BEFORE JANUARY 12, we will forward the following 
prizes and publish the winning photographs in the February number of THE BuRR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY. (Any size or finish eligible) 


$2.00 each 

For the best OUTDOOR FIGURE WORK sent in before April 12, 1908, a Special Prize 
of $25.00 is offered. Mark these photos SPECIAL. The photograph winning Special Prize will 
be published in the June number. Write the name and address of photographer plainly on 
back of each photograph. 

This competition is open free to any one who may desire to compete, without charge or 
consideration of any kind. The contestants need not be subscribers to THE BURR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY in order to be eligible to compete for the prizes offered. 

No photographs to be returned unless accompanied by stamps. THE BurR McINTOSH 
MONTHLY will not be responsible for photos lost. 

Photographs must be submitted with the distinct understanding that if they do not win a 
prize they may be used for publication in THE BuRR MCINTOSH MONTHLY upon payment of 
our regular rates ; and the management reserve the right not to award any prize, if the photo- 
graphs are not considered of sufficient merit. 


Address all photographs intended for the contest to 
Prize Photograph Editor, BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 W. 22d St., New York 


NOTE.—We would greatly appreciate it if participants in our prize contests would in future state what camera, lens 
plates and paper they use. 
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30 Superb Volumes Sent FREE 


— < A Famous De Luxe Dickens 


RT St ; ot You need a “Dickens” in your library; you will never have another 
; chance like this to get the right one at sucha low price. Mail the coupon 
at once and you will get one of the few sets left of our beautiful de luxe 
Dickens. | It will be sent toyou free of charge—to be returned, at our expense, 
if not satisfactory. And you will aso get FREE a $10.00 portfolio of prints. 
We want you to look over one of these sets at our expense. The thirty 
handsome volumes, with 150 illustrations exquisitely reproduced on Japan 
vellum from originals by Cruikshank, Maclise, Browne, etc., must be seen 
to be fully appreciated. This edition is de luxe in every way. It contains 
everything Dickens wrote—novels, sketches, short stories, travels. 


CUMosiTY sHor 
Volt 


s 
Mins de Crunde Lone 


The 
es 
Coupon $10.00 Portfolio Free 
Cuts the _ This is conceded to be the best gallery of Dickens characters ever gathered 
Price into aportfolio. It contains eighty-one famous Dickens illustrations and 
portraits reproduced from famous originals. Each one is splendidly ex- 

in Half ecuted on Japan vellum, 11/%x 7% inches in size, and suitable for fram- : 
ing. These are contained in arich dark green case. This ‘‘De Luxe” Burr 
portfolio was issued in a limited edition and sold at $10.00 a set. f 12-07 
The regular price of the vellum cloth set is $56.00 a set, but our . ee 
price to you is a little more than half. If you find the books ie: NEW YORK 


satisfactory, send $1.00 in seven days, and $2.00. a month for 
14 months. If they don’t suit you we wiil take them back. 
You pay nothing whatever until you have found that 
the books are just what you want. 
BUT BEAR IN MIND that there are only a few sets. 
You must mail the coupon at once, to get one 
with the FREE $10.00 portfolio. 


There are a few sets in rich three-quarter morocco 


o 
” Send me, express 
GN charges prepaid, 
© for examination, one 
set of Dickens’ Works 
o in 30 volumes. If the 
books are not satisfactory 


I will return them at your 
expense. Otherwise I agree 
to keep them and will pay you 
$1.00 after examination and $2.00 
a month thereafter for 14 months. 
You are to give me FREE the Dickens 
portfolio, If I returnthe books I will 
also return the portfolio. 


binding with leather corners and gold backs. For 
one of these change the coupon to read $1.00 after 
examination and $3 a month for 14 months. 


There are 30 large volumes in the set, 


each measuring 84x6 inches and 1% A Ns Hill & Company 


inches thick. They are printed on speci- 


“ally made paper from clear newtype, and : = 
bound inrich dignified green cloth with :! 44-600 E. 23d Street WII: Ces ba cs i a 
gold tops and title pages in two colors. New York Chl aece tea Nae Soe Ua SESS ae ie rae 8 ae © Sear aed 
ODE eee oetee,  eeseaseds Stale tc Blas seccsancee es 


VISITORS ARE MOST CORDIALLY WELCOMED 
TO OUR SHOWROOM EXHIBITION OF DAINTY 
HOLIDAY THOUGHTS AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


We eee AEE Ss OLere of 
Cs hoof Wiser 


) ) Cae. 
WITH NEW YORK Gyo, Wat Sirlicth Street 


REDUCE THE FLESH 


BY USING 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
FAMOUS MEDICATED 


RUBBER UNDERGARMENTS 


For both women and men. 

A simple, harmless and effectual method of reducing 
your flesh exactly where desired. 

Endorsed by medical authorities. Worn with comfort. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET M 


DR. JEANNE WALTER (Patentee) 
55 West 33d Street : Alpine Building : NEW YORK 


Corsage for Bust, Waist and Hips Agencies in Large Cities 


WANTED We are desirous of buying a number of copies of THE BURR 

McINTOSH MONTHLY for November, 1903, May, 1904, 
June, 1904, and October, 1904, and will pay. 25 cents for each copy sent us which is in good 
condition and complete. In sending write your name and address on wrapper. 


BURR PUBLISHING CO. a2 ae 4 West 22d Street, New York City 
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The Entirely New and Beautiful 


NAIAD 


DRESS SHIELD 


Surpassing in QUALITY and 
CLEANLINESS any Dress 
Shield ever produced. 


x 
; TRANSPARENT 
ODORLESS | HYGIENIC 
wa : THE BIRTH OF > 
ra A NEW i 
wt DRESS SHIELD \ 


DRESS INSURANCE 


Any damage resulting to gar- 
ments through the use of an 


imperfect NAIAD SHIELD 
will be paid for. 


If not found at your store 
send 25c. for sample pair 


THE C. FE. CONOVER CO. 


Manufacturers 


101 Franklin Street, New York 


An exquisite 

perfume and a 

luxury for re- 

fined tastes. A small amount in the bath 
is the greatest luxury and very 


invigorating. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Ask for ‘Forty-seven-eleven.”’ 


4 FERD. MULHENS, Cologne °/,, Germany. |) 
U. S. BRANCH, | 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 

298 Broadway, New York. 


Send 3oc. for 2 oz. 
sample bottle. 


JAPANESE TRANSPARENT 
WATER COLORS 


FOR COLORING 
PICTURES IN 


THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


In response to numerous requests 
for an artistic method of applying 
color to the attractive subjects 
appearing in THE BuRR MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY we have arranged to 
supply our friends with a trans- 
parent water color outfit put up in 
convenient form. No experience 
in water color painting is required 
to produce the most perfect results, 
nor are any expensive brushes or 
palettes necessary. 

Each book consists of fifteen leaf- 
lets and each leaflet is a distinct 
shade. The entire number covers 
all the shades known in water color 
paintings. Preceding each color is 
a descriptive page with full instruc- 
tions. These colors are always ready 
for use and require no care except 
to keep them from dampness. The 
results obtained are very striking 
and are easily performed by the 
veriest amateur. 


PRICE BY MAIL, PREPAID, 75c. OR GIVEN FREE ‘FOR ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION AT $3.00 AND 25c. EXTRA,$3.25 IN ALL 


THE BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4 West 22d Street, New York City 


ADVERTISE M E'N-TS 


see Who’s Here 


‘¢Law is represented by municipal employes armed with blud 
geons, violently suppressing casually obnoxious persons, and doing 
homage to Purity (which in America is a quaint conspiracy to con- 
vict creation of indecency) by confiscating the property and incar- 
cerating the persons of those whom Mr. Anthony Comstock, the 
celebrated Purity Witch Doctor, points out to them as betrayers of 
the shocking secret that women are bipeds.’’ 

That’s SHAW 


The Christmas 
EVERYBODY’S 


has secured 


THE PRIME MINISTER OF JAPAN 
G. BERNARD SHAW 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 
THOMAS W. LAWSON 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
H. G. WELLS 
0. HENRY 
VANCE THOMPSON 
HERBERT N. CASSON 
ELEANOR ABBOTT 
WILL IRWIN 
SAMUEL McC. CROTHERS 
EDWARD A. ROSS 


‘«‘A good man loves children and horses, and the dogs mistake him 
for the Santa Claus of their fireside dreams.”’ 
That’s LAWSON 


lf this isn’t verybodys 
aDazine 


WHOSE IS Iie 


15 cents a copy. $1.50 a year. 6 months for $1.00 


THE RIDGWAY COMPANY Union Square, New York City. Address Dept. S 


4 DWE TS BoM ee NaS 


BEAUTIFUL NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS 


An Encore By Margaret Deland 


A story of Old Chester and §Doctor Lavendar. Love-making of two young 
people is frustrated when parents interfere. The boy is sent to sea, the girl marries 
and goes away, and forty-eight years afterwards, widower and widowed, they find 
themselves neighbors across the way, with young people of their own to manage. 
The situation is droll, the narrative charming. 


With illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, marginal decorations in tint. 
Specially boxed. Price, $1.50 


Sport Royal By Anthony Hope 


A holiday ediion of this delightful story of bravery and wit and beauty—a story 
of cross-purposes, that goes swiftly through a series of clever situations. 


Illustrations in color, marginal decorations in tint. Uncut edges, gilt top. 
Specially boxed. Price, $1.50 


The Story of the Other Wise Man 
By Henry van Dyke 


To meet the continued demand for a sumptuous gift edition of this Christmas 
classic, worthy of its wide and continuing popularity, a splendidly illuminated edztion 
de luxe has been prepared. 


With illuminated cover, illuminated frontispiece, and marginal decorations in color by Enrico 
Monetti. Gilt top, uncut edges. Bound in gold crepe cloth. Specially boxed. Price, $5.00 


Gallantry By James Branch Cabell 


With the swift spirit of love and swords. A vigorous romance in the time of 
George the Second. 


With four illustrations in color by Howard Pyle. Uncut edges, gilt top. 
Specially boxed. Price, $2.00 


Favorite Fairy Tales Illustrated by Peter Newell 


The best fairy stories of all times, compiled on a plan altogether novel and 
original. ‘he stories are those which won the love, as children, of men and women 
who have gained high eminence; and with each story is given the name of the man 
or woman who favored it. “Che marginal decorations and other details of make-up 
render the volume uniform with the Peter Newell edition of “Alice in Wonderland.” 


Full Japan vellum binding. Uncut edges, gilt top. Specially boxed. Price, $3.00 net 


The Woman’s Exchange By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


The tale of two sisters in a little Southern town, who, when misfortune comes, 
decide to open a Woman's Exchange, and find a sweet and touching and most unex- 
pected recompense for loyalty and bravery. 


“Forget-Me-Not’’ edition, illustrated. Uncut edges, gilt top. Price, $1.25 


The Land of Make-Believe _By Wilbur Nesbit 


Poetry full of sweetness and the happy spirit of Christmas-tide. Some poems 
included are: “The March of the Toys,” “The Blessed Night,” “Christmas Found,” 
and “The Land of Make-Believe.” 


Illustrated. Uncut edges, gilt top. Price, $1.40 net 


Publishers: HARPER & BROTHERS : New York 


Weer inde SEM ORIN TS 


Moore Push-Pins 


to hang things on 


hold securely because the flat bearing surface of 
the head carries the weight. Supports several 
pounds. The needle-like point is tool tempered 
steel, and the head is transparent glass. Almost 
invisible. PUSH it in; no hammering. 

Use them in hanging Posters, Prints, Photographs, Small Pic- 
tures and the many other things folks like to keep around them. 


Either size, roc. half dozen, 20c. dozen, 
at Stationery, Notion, House-furnishing or 
Photo Supply Stores, or mailed prepaid 


: 115 South 11th Street 
Moore Fush-Pin' Co.; PEinaeiphie Ps 


wm N order to move our stock for the fall trade, we 
offer for a limited period unmounted prints at 
the following remarkable prices, by mail or express 
prepaid : 
One dozen prints in envelope, 25 cents. 


Three prints in color, the rest 
in magnificent duotone effects. 


In lots of 100, assorted, - - $2.00 


Duotone prints only. 


Owing to the low price we cannot permit the selection of 
any particular subjects; but the pictures consist of a variety of 
landscapes, portraits of celebrities, actresses, etc., and are all 
suitable for framing. This is a splendid opportunity to obtain 
high class art subjects at a nominal price. 


Address: BURR PUBLISHING CO., 4 West 22d St., New York 


The DOUBLETONE INKS used in the BuRR McINTosH MONTHLY 


are manufactured by the 


NEwyorRK =: SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. : CHICAGO 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMan is known 
THe CANDY he sends 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


eee punrry. 
* QUALITY ¢ FLAVOR 


As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and 
women, first comes 

MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 
a safe and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which 
have been recognized and commended by the medical profession 
for many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen’s 
is used daily, after Shaving and after bathing. In the nursery 
jt is indispensable. For your protection--put up in non-refill- 
able boxes--the ‘*box that lox.’”? If MENNEN’S 
face is on the cover it's genuine and a guar- 
antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 


Sold atour Stores & by TNoribes “Salp cnctywhere or by ta ee 
Sales Agents Everywhere. GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
THERE CAN BEND MORE WELCOME Pcs ee 


GIFT FOR OLD and YOUNG. 


VOLUMES 


OF THE 


BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY 


BOUND 


In response to numerous requests that we supply bound volumes of THE 
BurR McINTOSH MONTHLY in a permanent form, we have arranged to supply 
the following volumes: 


Each volume consists of FouR consecutive numbers of THE BURR*MCINTOSH 
MONTHLY, as follows: 


Volume 1.—April to July, 1903, inclusive. 

Volumes 2, 3, 4, 5 cannot be supplied at present. 

Volume 6.—December, 1904, to March, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 7.—April, 1905, to July, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 8.—August, 1905, to November, 1905, inclusive. 
Volume 9.—December, 1905, to March, 1906, inclusive 
Volume 10.—April, 1906, to July 1906, inclusive. 

Volume 11.—August, 1906, to November, 1906, inclusive. 
Volume 12.—December, 1906, to March, 1907, inclusive. 
Volume 13.—April, 1907, to July, 1907, inclusive. 

Volume 14.—August, 1907, to November, 1907, inclusive. 


Sent Prepaid to Any Address in the United States at the following prices: 


Volumes 1, 7, 8, 10, 11, 18 and 14 at $2.50 each. 
Volumes 6, 9 and 12 at $2.75 each. 


Bound in Green Cloth with Back Title in gold. 


We will bind subscribers’ own copies, if sent to this office in good condition express paid, 
for One Dollar, the bound volumes to be returned at the expense of the subscriber. Four 
numbers of the magazine constitute a volume. 


Address all orders to 


THE BURR McINTOSH MONTHLY, 4 West 22d Street, New York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Harrison Fisher Pictures 
BIG PRINTS IN FULL COLORS 


SSS NN 


We have arranged with Charles 


Scribner’s Sons to take a limited num- 
ber of the beautiful Harrison Fisher 
Prints, small cuts of which are shown 
herewith. These we are going to give 
away, Free, to any person who sends 
us $2.00 for one year’s subscription to 
RECREATION. This offer is good to 
either new or present subscribers. 


If you want one of these handsome 


prints, size 10x14 inches, send us $2.00 


COPYRIGHT 1906 BY CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


THE SHIFTING SANDS 


for a year’s subscription to RECREA- 
TION. Wewill send you the magazine 
for a year, and will mail you any one 
of the three pictures you select, care- 
fully packed in a mailing tube, prepaid 
and free of charge. Subscriptions must 
be sent to us direct, and not through 
any agent or in combination with any 


subscription offer. 


{___ If you want more than one picture, 
Cae eee rk. send two or three subscriptions, or 
subscribe for two or three years. 
Write at once, as this offer holds 
good only for a limited period. 
NOTE—This offer is good only 
for subscriptions to go to points in 


the United States. NOT GOOD 


for Canadian subscribers. 


Address 


RECREATION 


e BAiGnen b ‘ 4 West 22d Street 
COPYRIGHT 1906 BY CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS New York City 


A MODERN EVE 


ADV ER PERSE DM LPNS 


DO YOUR OWN FRAMING 


O many of the pictures in THE BurR McINTosH MONTHLY 
are worthy of frames, and the work of framing so simple, 
we offer our famous Japanese Wood Veneer Frames for 

the purpose as being the most artistic and at the same time 

moderate-in-price article of the kind on the market. 


(The border around the color picture in this number entitled ‘‘A Japanese 
Waterway” is an example of one of the many beautiful effects of these frames.) 


These Japanese Wood Veneer 
Frames are supplied either oval or 
Square. Outside measurement, 12% 
x 7 inches ; opening, 334 x 834 inches. 

Frames are also cut to fit odd 
sizes when such pictures appear 
in THE Burr McIntTosH MonrH_y, at 
same price. In ordering such 


frames please specify the picture 
to be framed. 


Pulp board backs are furnished 
so that with a little glue or heavy 
flour paste one can easily frame the 
picture which will be an ornament 
to any home. 


Price, prepaid anywhere in the 
United States: One frame and back, 
15c.; Six frames and backs, 60c.; 
Twelve frames and backs, $1.00. 


FRAMES IN OTHER MATERIALS 


To meet the demand for frames other than the Japanese Wood Veneer 
mentioned above, we are now supplying frames of Melton Board, Korean, 
Leatherette, Raw Silk, Gold and Silver in the same sizes as Japanese Wood 
Veneer and at the same prices. 


Sample Book containing samples of all materials used by us in frame 
making and showing the color and texturee of the different materials, 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents in stamps, which amount may be deducted from the 
first order for frames amounting to One Dollar or more, sent in after the receipt of the 
sample book, thus making the sample book free to our customers. 


Sizes of Frames.—We supply frames to fit all pictures appearing 
in THE Burr McINTOSH MONTHLY, and also in sizes to fit page and half- 
page pictures from the magazines of standard size. We also cut to order 
frames of any desired size. Prices on request, when size of frame and 
material is mentioned. 


~ Address all orders to 


BURR PUBLISHING COMPANY ¢ West 224 street 


BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 
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